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EGYPT. 


HE departure of Sir Garner Worsetey has been a 
welcome sign that the Egyptian expedition has really 
commenced in earnest. It is to be lamented that his em- 
barkation should have been ‘hastened, because the long 
voyage by Gibraltar was thought better for his health than 
the shorter, but more fatiguing, route by Brindisi; and it 
is impossible not to feel some misgiving when a Com- 
mander-in-Chief suffering from Cyprus fever is about to 
encounter the risks of the climate of Egypt in August and 
September. The last accounts of his health are, however, 
the best, and there is fair ground for hoping that his 
physical powers will prove equal to the great strain that 
will be placed on them when he begins his work. The 
Tndian troops will probably be embarked by the end of 
this week, and possession has judiciously been taken of 
Suez in anticipation of their arrival. The despatch of 
troops from England is being carried on with creditable 
activity, and every day sees the departure of one or more 
regiments. Nothing can exceed the ardonr of the army or 
its desire for active employment, and few military ventures 
have been so popular in England at their outset as the 
resent expedition. It may now be taken as certain that 
& the end of the month, or perbaps a little sooner, we 
shall have in Egypt the full force which the Government 
has announced its intention of sending—that is, twenty- 
four thousand troops from England and five thousand from 
India. Meanwhile everything is quiet in Alexandria. We are 
strong enough to hold our own and too weak to do any- 
thing more. Some slight skirmishes of outposts are re- 
ported ; but the very remarkable end of the story is always 
the same, that no one has been killed on either side. The 
supply of water at Alexandria is diminishing, but it is said 
that a sufficient provision has been stored up to meet 
the. wants of the inhabitants if not a drop is wasted 
until military operations place the English in possession of 
the Mahmoudieh Canal. Of Arani little more is known 
than that he occupies a very strong position, and has a 
large number of Krupp guns at his disposal. How many 
men are with him, who they are, and how they are dis- 
posed to him and to each other, is unknown; or, if the 
military authorities have any information, they properly 
conceal it. A correspondent of the Siécle with Arani’s 
army professes to have ascertained by personal observation 
that ARABI commands 25,000 cavalry and infantry, 30,000 
Bedouins, and 3,000 Alexandrian roughs armed with clubs. 
The same eye-witness, however, states that he has been 
present at the discomfiture of a British infantry force, 
and some doubts as to where it is really penned must 
always accompany the perusal of the correspondence of 
a Paris newspaper. Whatever may be Arasi’s force, 
there seems no reason to doubt that the British force actu- 
ally in Egypt can afford to wait until the whole expedi- 
tion has arrived; and that, when it arrives, ARaBI’s 
present position could’ be made untenable without a direct 
attack in force, which might cost many lives, being 
nece! If we could but be left to ourselves, and had 
not the Turks to think of, we might hope, in spite of all 
the difficulties of the climate and the country, to make 
ourselves masters of Egypt within a very few weeks after 
the arrival of the whole expeditionary force. 
A proclamation has been issued at Cairo by three Princes 
of the Khedivial house, and a long series of Patriarchs, 
Sheiks, and Notables, to the effect that the authority of 


TEWFIK is at an end, and that Arast is the chosen defender 
of the nation. No doubt this shows that Arabi has got the 
chief’ persons now in Cairo to go with him; but how he 
has managed this can only be inferred from what he has 
already done before in very similar circumstances. Sir 
Epwarp Mater, who is now sufficiently restored to health 
to be already on his way to Egypt, left behind him a 
complete and very instructive history of Arabi and his 
doings, which has been published in the shape of 
a Parliamentary paper. e disposes conclusively of 
the assumption audaciously put forward by the English 
friends of Aras, that AraBi and the National party were 
one. It is true that they became united, but it was only 
after the members of the National party had been con- 
vinced that Arasr would kill them if they did not do 
everything he wished.’ It is entirely a matter of con- 
jecture whether a single person who has signed the Cairo 
Proclamation has signed it of his own free will. When 
the Kuepive’s authority is restored, it will be open to each 
of the signataries to protest that this was the last of 
documents that he would have signed if he could have 
helped signing it. Jt must, however, be owned that the 
Proclamation, although it may have been obtained in a 
great measure by terror, gives new point to the reflection 
that our greatest difficulties will begin when Arasi is 
beaten. if we intended to remain in Egypt everything 
would be comparatively easy. The Kuepive would be 
avowedly our Khedive, and we should give him the force 
necessary for his governing at all, and the advice or 
command necessary for his governing well. But this is 
not what is at present proposed. We are to restore the 
authority of the Kuepive, and then go away. It is ob- 
viously impossible that he should retain any authority 
after we have left unless he is regarded as something 
more than the mere nominee of the foreign infidel. He 
must have something to go upon which will appeal to 
the sentiments of at least a considerable portion of his 
subjects. The Cairo Proclamation may not be of much 
value; but still the Kuepive will have been once treated 
by the chief persons of the country as the enemy of 
Egypt and the slave of the Christian invader. English 
arms may bring about a speedy change of language ; but it 
is very difficult to besure that the change of language will 
represent the real feelings of leading Egyptians any more 
than the Proclamation represents them. Honest, loyal, 
effective supporters of the Kuepive are the persons we 
shonld like to find in Egypt, but it is not at present very 
easy to see where they are to come from. It is perhaps 
not hoping too much to hope that in time a sufficient 
number of such men might be got together; but they 
must be protected, reassured, and encouraged while they 
are being got together; and if it is England that is to 
give the necessary protection and encouragement, the day 
when she can quit Egypt altogether seems in a far and 
hazy distance. 

The dangers of Turkish intervention, which cannot be 
avoided if the Sunran agrees to our terms, are quite as 
much in the future as in the present. There is the imme- 
diate danger that the SuLtTan may play into the hands of 
Arabi, and that possibly the Turkish troops may fraternize 
with the enemies of the infidel. But, even if the Suntan 
is himself resolved to put down Arabi, and the Surran’s 
troops execute any orders that may be given them, 
circumstances may easily arise which will put England in 
a very difficult position. It is not by any means impos- 
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sible that Arant may give in when challenged by the 
Suray, and may surrender himself to the indulgence of 
his great accomplice rather than ran the risks of a pro- 
tracted struggle, and the greater risk of being called 
to account for the massacres. If the rebellion dis- 
appeared at the command of the Surray, it would be 
hardly possible to contest the right of the Sunray 
-to restore the anthority of the Kuxpive in the shape 
which suited him best. The signataries of the Cairo 
Proclamation would throw themselves at the feet of 
the Sunray, and would obey the Kuepive because the 
Sutran told them to obey him. The Kuepive must 
have some one to lean on, and he could scarcely seem un- 
willing to lean on his Sovereign, who had made the 
rebellion disappear, and who was willing and able to 
protect him. Order would be restored, the authority of 
the Kuepive re-established, the Canal would be in no kind 
of danger, and we should be asked by Europe to fulfil our 
pledges and go away. We might be inclined to go away, 
but, if we did, we should have failed to obtain all the 
objects for which we are striving. We should have not a 
friendly Government, but a most unfriendly Government, 
in Egypt. We should not be able to ensure any real 
inquiry into the origin of the massacres. We should 
not have any kind of control over the Canal which 
we should not have had if we had never sent a man 
to Egypt. In other words, we could not goaway. We 
must stay to see that we are not foiled by our own 
apparent success. Thus, whatever anticipations we make of 
the future, we are always brought round to the same point. 
We are making, and wisely making, a determined mili- 
tary effort ; but a mere temporary military effort, however 
successful and well managed, will not give us all we want. 
We may not desire to occupy Egypt for ever or to annex it, 
but we must take care of it for awhile; and the process of 
taking care of Egypt is likely to prove long, costly, and 
very anxious. 


THE LORDS AND THE ARREARS BILL. 


be solemnity of the Prime Mrnisrer’s reply to Mr. 
Lowrnek on Thursday appears to have produced its 
intended effect on some persons who forget Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
view of opposition. That view is, that opposition to him- 
self is wilful and presumptuous sin, and, as such, must be 
spoken of, not merely with anger, but with deep sorrow 
and stern reprobation. As an argumentative defence of 
the singular delay in dealing with the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Arrears Bill the reply cannot be said to have been 
strong. Mr. Giapsrone, on his own showing, wishes to 
keep the Lords waiting, because they made him wait—a 
proceeding more natural than dignified. It may also be 
thought that, before entering on afresh conflict, he isanxious 
to secure all the conveniences in regard to Supply and other 
matters that the good natureof his opponents will allow him. 
Meanwhile it is not surprising that some of the organs 
of the Radical party have endeavoured to revive their 
favourite war-cry of “ Down with the House of Peers” on 
the subject of the Arrears Bill. But not much success 
has as yet attended their efforts, and, indeed, they are not 
unanimous among themselves. The very sensible remark, 
‘*To appeal to the constituencies on the plea that the Con- 
“servatives will not allow the Government to charge the 
“ taxpayer with certain sums of money for the benefit of 
“ Trish tenants is not an undertaking that commends itself 
“ on the ground of assured success,” comes from no Tory 
paper, but from the Pall Mall Gazette. Accordingly, 
even those volunteer advisers of Mr. Guapstone who are 
most bitter against the Lords implore him not to dissolve, 
and the unusual and slightly absurd proceeding which is 
said to have been resolved upon in case of the Lords re- 
maining firm has their warmest approval. ‘To huddle up 
the present Session and begin a new one at once in order 
to present the Arrears Bill once more to the Lords is the 
brilliant device which has commended itself, according 
to assertion, to Mr. Guapsroxg, and it is certainly con- 
sistent enough with the masterful childishness which is 
one of the most curious contradictions of his cha- 
racter, Setting aside the intrinsic absurdity of the pro- 
posal, it seems to be forgotten that the second passage 
through the Commons might be by no means so rapid 
and easy as the plan seems to require, if not to assume. 
One, at least, of the Lords’ Amendments is strongly ap- 
proved on the Liberal benches, and has the explicit words 


of Mr. Bricur in its favour; nor, if obstruction is in any 
case pardonable, could it ever be more pardonable than in 
such a case as this. A Minister does not dispose of the 
royal prerogative for the purpose of making that preroga- 
tive ridiculous, and ridiculous it certainly would be made 
by this Jack-in-the-box arrangement of one Session up 
and another down, for no other reason than that Mr. 
Gtapstonr’s self-love is wounded. The Ministry is not 
well off for defenders in the Lords; but it is difficult to 
conceive a@ more unfortunate argument than that, if the 
amendments were accepted, “ it would be Lord Satispury’s 
“ Bill, and not Mr. Grapstone’s.” It might have been 
supposed that the object was to benefit the Irish tenant, 
and not to tack a legislative measure on to the record of 
a particular noble lord or a particular right honourable 
gentleman. But Mr. Giapstone’s colleagues take a dif- 
ferent view of the subject. Mr. Guapstrone’s Bill must be 
passed as Mr. Grapsrone’s Bill, and as nothing else. Lord 
GRANVILLE could hardly have taken better means to prove 
the reality of that autocracy which he indignantly denies 
than by countenancing this unlucky contention. 


No sensible person, however, wishes to see the two 
Houses in conflict, especially at 2 moment when national 
unity is particularly necessary, in view of the dangerous 
condition and the still more dangerous possibilities of our 
foreign relations, and in view also of the peculiar reckless- 
ness and irresponsibility of Mr. Guapstong himself. If, 
therefore, any middle term could be found, it would un- 
doubtedly be well. To impartial critics who have pain- 
fully followed the whole Irish question from the beginning, 
Lord Sarispury’s Amendments do not seem of equal im- 
portance, and the Duke of Apercorn’s seems to be ren- 
dered comparatively unnecessary (except as an alternative) 
by the second of them. The first Amendment—that which 
requires the consent of the landlord—has, of course, every 
consideration of equity in its favour; and Lord Sauissury’s 
argument, that no Irish landlord is likely, out of pure 
vindictiveness, to refuse ten shillings in the pound on 
a hopelessly bad debt, is in itself unanswerable. But 
though unanswerable, it is double-edged. The very con- 
sideration that no landlord is likely to do this makes the 
provision unnecessary, except as a test of the real solvency 
or insolvency of the tenant. Now, though it is exceedingly 
probable that by this Bill many perfectly solvent tenants 
will fradulently obtain public money, it seems best to 
abstain as much as possible from putting the landlord in 
@ position of being able, if he chooses, to connive at the 
fraud. He can do this, no doubt, as the Bill stood when 
it reached the Lords, but he would be less likely of being 
suspected of doing it than under Lord Satispury’s pro- 
posal. The truth, however, is that this Amendment seems 
not so much objectionable as unnecessary, if the second 
Amendment, which is in the highest degree salutary and 
desirable, be maintained. This Amendment—which makes 
the balance of the arrears a charge on the first sale of the 
tenant-right—makes the iniquity which has so often been 
pointed out as likely, if not certain, to happen, impossible. 
‘The landlord can no longer be forced to take fifty per cent. 
of his dues while the other creditors are paid in full, or 
while the tenant pockets the other fifty. The English and 
Scotch taxpayer will no longer be called upon to contribute 
tothe gainsof thegombeenman. Lastly, and most important 
of all, the sting is taken out of the Sub-Commissioners. 
However partial they may be, their partiality will only 
postpone the day of settlement; and, whether they take 
into account or do not take into account the tenant-right, 
it will remain that security for the landlord’s arrears 
which it was solemnly asserted to be on the Government 
side during the Land Bill debates. The hardships which 
Mr. Bricur so forcibly exposed will be removed, and the 
pledge which the Government gave, and did not redeem, 
in regard to that exposure will be honoured. As for the 
Duke of Apercorn’s attempt to make the estimate of the 
tenant-right as an asset compulsory, it seems, however 
good in itself, to be at most complementary or, as has been 
said, alternative to Lord Satispury’s second Amendment. 
The idle folly of saying, as has been said on the Govern- 
ment side, that that Amendment leaves a mortgage on the 
tenant’s property, hardly needs exposure. A mortgage bears 
interest, and the proposed lien on the next sale does not ; a 
mortgage is subject to foreclosure, and the proposed arrange- 
ment is not; a mortgage injures to a certain extent the 
saleable value of the property, and the proposed arrange- 
ment would do nothing of the kind. A political party 
must be hard up for arguments when it misuses common 
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terms in such a manner as this. The fact is, that the | 
Amendment, by rendering it useless for the tenant's 
other creditors to attempt to sell him up in order to 
obtain an unfair share of the spoils, would positively 
strengthen and maintain him in his holding ; whereas, by 
the opinion of the best judges, endorsed to a certain ex- 
tent by Mr. Gapstovs, the Bill, as it stands, is likely to 
lead directly to evictions as a consequence of the other 
creditors grasping the occasion it gives them. 
It would therefore seem that while the Peers should 
hold steadily to the second Amendment proposed, they 
would be justified in yielding on. the first, and need not 
care greatly to insist on the Duke of Aspercern’s proposal. 
It would be absolutely impossible, except in a time of ex- 
traordinary excitement, for the Government either to go 
to the country, or to take the high-handed course recom- 
mended to them on the question of the second Amendment. 
On this point they would be hampered not only by Mr. 
Bricut’s admissions, and their own insufficiently redeemed 
pledges (both of which mightnot weigh heavily on them), but 
by theimpossibility of going before the tradingcommanities of 
the country on such a matter. On the other hand, com- 
pulsion on the landlord might not be an unpopular cry, and 
certainly would be one which, with sufficient rhetorical 
unscrupulousness (and experience gives no ground for 
supposing that this would be wanting to Mr. GLapstTong), 
could be made effective enough. In the same way, though 
every one who has actually examined the transactions of 
the Land Commission knows that a considerable minority, 
to say no more, of the Sub-Commissioners are utterly 
anworthy of public confidence, the commonplaces of 
respect for judicial functionaries might be worked with 
advantage in respect to the Duke of ABrrcorn’s pro- 
posed abridgment of their discretion. In reality, Lord 
SaisBury’s second Amendment, as has been pointed out, 
renders the exercise of that discretion, however indiscreet 
it may be, comparatively harmless. This provision, there- 
fore—which reserves to the tenant every advantage offered 
him by Mr. Grapstong, and, at the same time, prevents the 
possibility of his obtaining those advantages to the dis- 
advantage of others—is the citadel of the Lords’ position. 
The others are mere outworks, on maintaining which it is 
useless to waste force. The Bill, no doubt, is almost 
wholly objectionable; but the objections to its general 
principles were waived, and, all things considered, rightly 
waived, by the second reading. v 


CETEWAYOSS VISIT. 


i i the presence of nearer and graver dangers the actual 
and impending troubles of South Africa attract but 
little attention. The visit of Crrewayo to England would 
be an insignificant result of carelessness and bad judg- 
ment if it were not understood to imply a purpose for 
restoring him to power. If the CotonzaL Secretary and 
the Government have resolved to try the experiment, the 
ex-Kine@ might as well have been sent back to his former 
dominions without the idle form of bringing him in the 
first instance to England. During his stay he may probably 
be surrounded by sight-seers, philanthropists, and busy- 
bodies, who will court his notice by professed sympathy 
with his wrongs and with his hopes. It is not impossible 
that he may also furnish occasion for solving a question 
of international law, though that metaphorical branch of 
jurisprudence was scarcely intended to apply to a captive 
barbarian. Any promises of peaceable and friendly con- 
duct which Crrewayo and his advisers may think fit to 
make will be altogether worthless. If hereafter he thinks 
fit to resume his youthful purpose of washing his spears 
in the blood of his neighbours, the keepers of his conscience 
wifl have an easy task in overcoming scruples, which in- 
deed he is scarcely likely to entertain. He may be told 
that his pledges were extorted from him while he was 
in durance; or some new provocation to war on the 
part of his intended victims will be discovered when 
it is wanted. The Government will during his stay 
in England be powerless to restrain the folly and bad 
taste which is likely to be exhibited by hunters after 
novelty and notoriety. One foolish citizen has, by way 
of a practical joke, given notice of a motion in the 
Common Council for the entertainment of Cxrewayo by 
the Corporation. It is possible, though not certain, that 


he may acquire a kind of mob popularity of which he 
will be unable to gauge the worthless emptiness. An 


exhibition of a defeated potentate can, at the worst, cause 
a passing scandal, which might be disregarded if it were 
accompanied by any considerable advantage. The visitor 
may probably behave with decorum during his audience 
of the QurEN and at his interviews with the Ministers ; 
bat he can give no information to throw light on their 
policy if it is not settled before his arrival. 

Lord Kimper.ey, though he at one time persuaded him- 
self that he was acting with the approval of the Governor 
of Natal, will now admit that Sir Henry Butwer warned 
him in the strongest language not to encourage CETEWAYO 
in his hope of restoration to his kingdom. It was not 
until Lord Kimper.ey bad overruled the objections of the 
people of Natal that his subordinate properly declined to 
press his remonstrance. It was no part of Sir H. Butwer’s 
duty to interfere with the invitation of CrTewayo to 
England on any ground except that it would necessarily 
stimulate the disaffection to their present rulers which 
had been already displayed by native chiefs in Zulu- 
land. The protests of the colony were directed against 
a restoration which is unanimously regarded with not 
unreasonable alarm. Lord Kuimperizy’s reasons for 
persevering in the overthrow of the present arrangements 
have not been satisfactorily explained. It is improbable 
that the Zulu kingdom can be re-established without a 
preliminary civil war. In the event of a successful resto- 
ration, the Kine will almost certainly revive the military 
organization which formerly rendered him the most 
powerful of native rulers. The war which ended in the 
defeat and captivity of CeTewayo proved in its course the 
efficiency of the system which he had inherited and after- 
wards improved. The Zulu army, after one considerable 
victory, was defeated by the superiority of: the English 
armament, but not until the natives had exhibited valour 
which has never been surpassed. ‘There is:probably no 
instance in which an uncivilized force has maintained with 
equal obstinacy a hand-to-hand fight against disciplined 
troops provided with firearms of precision. If Cetewayo 
finds himself at the head of a similar army, he will not 
shrink from an encounter with colonial levies. During 
his stay in England he will probably ascertain the growing 
disinclination of the country and of the Government to 

rovide Imperial troops for the defence of the colonies. 

n his earlier days he showed a friendly disposition to the 
English, while he constantly meditated hostilities against 
the Boers of the Transvaal. The good will which was 
wantonly alienated by the withdrawal of an award in his 
favour can scarcely have been restored by an unprovoked 
war and by a lengthened imprisonment. 

It is true that the sufferings of CrerEwayo are unde- 
served, inasmuch as his defence of his country against 
aggression deserves respect rather than punishment; but 
the wrong was originally done when Zululand was in- 
vaded, and the past cannot be recalled. If there were 
merely a question of personal rights, Cerewayo would 
be entitled to immunity and compensation. The duty of 
the Government is to provide for the safety of its subjects, 
and also of the chiefs who hold their authority by the 
appointment of the English Commissioner. The few 
white inhabitants of Natal are surrounded by a large 
population of the same blood and language with the 
Zulus. The native population of the colony, though it has 
hitherto been loyal, could not be trusted to oppose a 
kindred invader; and the English would at the most be 
strong enough to hold two or three of the principal towns. 
The rough and ready settlement which was made by Sir 
Garnet WoOLSELEY has not given unqualified satisfaetion, 
but it has until lately both maintained internal peace and 
relieved the colony from fear of aggression. The immediate 
objget was attained through a process like that by which 
Cyrus in the story effected the passage of the Araxes. 
As the river was diverted into three hundred and 
sixty little streams, so the power of Crrgwayo was 
divided among a dozen ‘petty chiefs. It was doubt- 
ful whether they would govern their newly-assigned 
territories with perfect wisdom and justice; but they 
were not likely to combine their forces in an attack on 
the colony. One of the number at least, an English- 
man who had adopted native customs, might be trusted 
to resist to the utmost of his power all attempts to expel 
him from his dominions, Jouy Dunn had formerly been 
a trusted adviser of the Zuln Kine; but he would, 
in the event of Cerewayo’s return, have reason to fear his 
vengeance. The rash policy of the English Government 
has apparently isolated the only representative of English 
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interests in Zululand. Some of his colleagues and rivals 
seek to establish a claim on the favour of the Krn«, if he 
is restored, by disturbing the actual distribution of power. 

It might be deemed harsh to prolong indefinitely the 
captivity of the ex-Kina; but the Government is not 
justified in releasing him at the risk of civil and external 
war in his former dominions. It is easier to point out the 
defects of Sir Garnet Wotsetey’s scheme than to suggest 
a better alternative, if the Government of the day was 
determined to reject annexation. If the interests of South 
Africa were alone considered, there can be no doubt that 
Zululand ought, after the war, to have been included in 
English territory ; but the burden of keeping order among 
savage and warlike tribes would have been considerable, 
and the enterprise was altogether distastefal to the 
English nation. The immediate restoration of Cerewayo 
was not proposed, even by the most rabid philan- 
thropist. If a pretender had been forthcoming, a 
new Zulu king would have been as inconvenient a 
neighbour as his legitimate predecessor, especially as he 
would probably have been tempted to confirm a doubtful 
title by an invasion of Natal. The plan which was 
adopted was ingenious and plausible; and it might have 
lasted for some time longer if the Imperial Government 
had possessed sufficient firmness to disregard a factitious 
agitation. The hardship inflicted on Crrewayo was to be 
regretted; but the detention of a defeated enemy was not 
a miscarriage of justice, but a political necessity. ‘There are 
at present in different parts of Europe many dethroned 
potentates who have committed no crime to account for 
their compulsory or volantary exile. The Count of 
Cuamporp, the King of Hanover, the titular claimants of 
Italian dukedoms and kingdoms, though they are not, like 
Crtewayo, subject to confinement, suffer in various degrees 
through thevicissitudes of fortune. 


One of the many troublesome anomalies which result 
from confused political ethics consists in the officious’ 
meddling of private and irresponsible intruders with 
matters which belong to Governments alone. Amateur 
diplomatists, who can sometimes scarcely be distinguished 
from traitors, undertake to become the champions of alien 
interests against their own country and its legitimate 
representatives. M. pe Lessers, though his action may 
possibly be countenanced by official authority, affects to 
deal as an independent power with an insurgent whom 
his own Government has formally condemned. Obscurer 
persons in England have, without incurring the penalties 
which they fully deserve, encouraged Anansi to force their 
own Government into a costly and unwelcome war. 
Cerewayo has English supporters who totally disre- 
gard the welfare of England and the colonies. A 
sympathetic lady lately conveyed a letter from the 
captive Kine to the English including a 
passage which she felt it her duty to insert as a sup- 
plement to the original statement. Sir H. Butwer 
officially informs Lord Kimservey that the disturbances in 
Zalaland are in great measure due to the action of Bishop 
Cotenso, who has assumed to himself the character of 
chief patron to the natives. It is a matter of course that 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society maintains the cause of 
the coloured warrior against the peaceable English colo- 
nist. The endeavours of the various mischief-makers 
will be redoubled by Lord apparent willing- 
ness to concede their demands. It is not known whether 
he shares the desire of some of his colleagues to reverse at 
all points the policy of their predecessors, Lord Bracons- 
FIELD avowedly regulated his policy with regard to the 
promotion of British interests. itis cosmopolitan op- 
ponents habitually sneered at his selfish narrowness, 
though it might be contended that the interests of Great 
Britain in almost all cases coincide with the interests of 
the world. It might almost be supposed that the present 
Government refers to the same standard, but to the opposite 
pole. It seems to be thought that whatever is inconsistent 
with British interests must be a political duty. 


THE DEADLOCK IN FRANCE, 


pg Fortune has played strange pranks with 
M. be Freycinet during the last three weeks, she can 
only take part of the credit to herself. It is not often that 
she has on her side so efficient an ally as the present | 
Chamber of Depaties. A Parliament which first upsets a | 


Minister for the mere pleasure of the thing, then discovers 
that it cannot do without him in the present position of 
foreign affairs, and, after all, turns him out because it can- 
not tolerate his foreign policy, is happily a product of 
purely French growth. It is but simple justice to M. pr 
Freycinet to say that, if he could have foreseen what was 
to happen, he would have avoided it. The: policy he had 
to defend on Saturday last was not his own, it was merely 
a fragment of the policy of M. Ferry and M. Léon Say. If 
M. ve Freycinet had thought that the Chamber meant to 
be pacific, as in the end it-was, he would doubtless have 
dropped the Vote of Credit altogether. But the disposition 
of parties in the Chamber did not give him any trust- 
worthy indication of the way in which the division would 
go. The enormous majority—416 to 75—which rejected the 
Vote of Credit represented, indeed, a settled determination 
not to be drawn into intervention in Egypt; but it made 
it appear the determination of many more Deputies than 
actually shared it. M. pE Freycinet was overthrown by the 
Extreme Left, which for the present wishes France to efface 
herself as regards foreign policy, and to give herself up to 
the realization of the revolutionary ideal at home; by the 
Opportunists, who think that the Government ought to 
have acted with greater vigour; and by the Right, which 
thinks that France is not likely to have a foreign policy 
worthy of her place in Europe so long as she remains a Re- 
public. It is not easy to forecast the manceuvres of a coalition 
of this kind. Its several parts come together with the more 
readiness because they are certain not to remain one for more 
than a day. Political alliances which do not involve the 
fature lay no responsibility on those who make them. 
Possibly M. pe Freycinet may have thought that M. 
Gamsetra, who, had he been in office, would have proposed 
a much larger credit, would not refuse to vote the smaller 
one. Ifso, he did not adequately estimate the force of 
M. Gamperta’s resolution not to make the place of Prime 
Minister a bit easier than it need be. It is not often now that 
M. Gambetta can contribute to the overthrow of a Cabinet. 
Usually the alarm which the Deputies habitually feel at 
the thought of his return to office acts as a sobering 
influence, and makes them think twice before they fly 
from the Minister they know and dislike to the Minister 
they know better and dislike more. This time, however, 
M. Gambetta stood in an exceptional position. He could 
oppose the Government without thereby steadying it in 
its seat. He was so completely identitied with a much 
stronger policy than that which M. pe Freycinet had 
consented to make his own for the time, that the rejection 
of M. pe Freyciner’s policy would necessarily carry with 
it the rejection of M. Gamperra’s. The Chamber knew 
this, and so voted against the Government with a light 
heart ; and M. GambBerra knew that the Chamber knew it, 
and so could afford himself the pleasure of damaging the 
Government to the utmost of his power. 


When the process of finding a successor to M. DB 
Freycinet had to be taken in hand, the inconveniences of 
this condition of parties at once made themselves felt. 
There had been no difficulty in finding 416 members ready 
to vote against the Government ; but even a bare majority 
cannot be got together when the point to be settled is not who 
is to be turned out of office, but who is to be put into it. 
M. Gampetra’s organ says pleasantly that, as the only 
responsibility that can ever devolve upon the President of 
the Republic is that of choosing a Minister, it is his 
business to get the country out of the present difficulty 
with as little loss of time as possible. Probably the 
solution which the République Frangaise thinks ought to 
commend itself to M. Grévy is the reappointment of M. 
Gamberra and an immediate appeal to the country. This, 
however, is not M. Grfvy’s opinion. Probably he sees no 
reason to believe that at present M. GaMBETTA is any more 
popular with the electorate than he is with the Chamber. 
He is unable, for much the same reason, to send for M. 
Crémenceav. The leader of the Extreme Left is now a 
greater power in the Chamber than M. Gamperra, but 
he is not a power in the country. His appointment to office 
would be the signal for a coalition of Moderates, and at 
the first critical division the present position of affairs 
would be exactly reproduced. When a difficulty only 
admits of being tided over, M. Grévy is just the man for 
the situation. Unfortunately, however, it can only be 
tided over by the appointment of a man who is willing to 
have the appearance of power without the reality of it. 
This is a description which has been fairly answered by 
several recent Ministers; but they seem all, for one reason 
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or another, to be impossible just at this moment. M. De 
Freycinet himself has been talked of as bis own suc- 
cessor, and from some points of view this would be as 
ood a choice as M. Grévy could make. M. pe Freyctner 
is fond of office, else he would never have held it for the 
last few months. He is not wedded to any particular 
policy, else he would not so readily have adopted other 
ople’s. And, so far as he has a policy in the matter of 
gypt, it is supposed to be pretty much that which is now 
in favour with the Chamber. But then it is very doubtfal 
whether the personal hostility which both M. Gamperra and 
M. Ciémenceau feel towards him, coupled with the entire 
want of any support on the side of the Right, would not 
make his continuance in office doubtful, even for the few 
days which separate the Chamber from the vacation. M. 
Ferry again has been spoken of, and he has undoubtedly 
the advantage of standing better with M. Gamperra 
than his late chief. But then M. Ferry is known to 
have been in favour of doing more in Egypt than M. 
Freycinet could be got to do, and he is associated with 
the expedition to Tunis, which has now fallen into great 
unpopularity. M. Léon Say might conciliate more sup- 
port, by reason of his financial reputation, but it is not 
likely that he would accept the post if it were offered to him. 
M. Grévy will thus, to ell appearance, be driven to an ex- 
dient which is unpleasantly associated with the 16th of 
ay. He must choose a mere business Cabinet—a Cabinet 
which shall not even pretend to have a policy, but shall 
confine itself to the transaction of merely departmental 
business till the Legislature reassembles after the holidays. 
It is not easy, however, to find Ministers who are willing 
to play such a part as this. An unknown man will not 
become famous hy the mere fact of joining a Cabinet ex- 
pressly appointed to do nothing; on the contrary, if he 
has any capacity in him, he is more likely to get it dis- 
credited by consenting to associate himself with any such 
experiment. A known man cannot very well undertake 
the duty if he would, because his appointment would at 
once be taken as tantamount to the adoption of the policy 
with which he has hitherto been identified. No doubt if 
M. Grévy goes low enough down on the political ladder, 
he will find men ready to become Ministers even for a 
day. But he is naturally averse to doing this so long as 
there is a chance that it may be avoided. 

According to some of his advisers in the press, the proper 
course for the President of the Rerustic to take is to 
appeal to the Senate to give its consent to a dissolution of 
the Chamber of Deputies. In theory this affords a very 
reasonable way out of the difficulty. The distribution of 
parties in the present Chamber makes it impossible to bring 
together a decently homogeneous majority, and the electors 
ought consequently to be asked to return a Chamber of 
better disposition. It seems to be thought, however, by 
politicians whose opinion is entitled to weight, that a dis- 
solation would only aggravate existing evils. The con- 
fusion of parties, which is so lamentably conspicuous in 
the Chamber, is only a reproduction of a similar con- 
fusion in the constituencies. There have been elections 
enough of late to give the electors abundant opportunities 
of pronouncing their opinion upon public affairs, and 
the more numerous the opportunities have been, the less 
they have cared to turn them to account. The frequency 
with which elections of one kind ar another have been held 
has simply helped to bring them into disrepute. If the 
present Chamber is only likely to be replaced by a worse 
one, why precipitate a dissolution? If this reasoning is 
sound, the position of France is even less satisfactory than 
recent political incidents have made it appear. An impo- 
tent Legislature is an evil that admits of cure; but for an 
impotent electorate there is no remedy but time and 
chastening. 


THE PORTE'’S INTERVENTION. 


i. dangers that may arise from the Turkish inter- 
vention in Egypt were apparently not foreseen by 
the Government a week ago. On the 28th of July Mr. 
Giapstowe read in the House of Commons a telegraphic 
instruction which had been on the same day addressed to 
Lord Durrerin. The material part of the document con- 
sisted of a demand that the Suttan should before the 
despatch of his contingent proclaim Arabi as a rebel, and 
announce that Tewrik would be maintained in power. No 
objection could be raised to the measure announced by 


Mr. Guapstone, if the English Government was in & 
position to impose on the Suiran terms which were in 
themselves reasonable and proper. It was necessary to 
obtain, if possible, some guarantee of Turkish good faith 
in the form of a public and definite rupture between the 
Sutran and the insurgent leader. Lord Durrerin was, 
with good reason, directed to remind the Sutran that he 
had after the first massacre at Alexandria, and while pre- 
parations were in progress for attacking the English 
squadron, ostentatiously conferred a high honour on Arabi. 
In default of a formal declaration, it obviously remained un- 
certain whether the Turkish troops would be employed im 
assisting to suppress the rebellion. Ona former occasiom 
when, through the agency of Dervish Paswa, ARABI was 
virtually recognized as the ruler of Egypt, the Tarkish 
Government officially announced that order was restored, 
and that the sovereignty of the Sutran had been effectually 
asserted. As none of the professions of confidence im 
Arast have been disavowed or withdrawn, the Turkish 
army might, without inconsistency or breach of faith, be 
employed in consolidating the rebellion which its Govern- 
ment had been invited to suppress. A proclamation de- 
nouncing ARABI as a rebel would be an acknowledgment of 
error, or at least an announcement of a fundamentab 
change of policy. ‘There was a time when an English 
demand on the good will of the Porte was almost equiva- 
lent to the concession which invariably followed. As late 
as 1870 the Turkish Government undertook to follow 
implicitly the wishes of England in the momentous deci- 
sion between peace and war when Russia peremptorily 
denounced the Black Sea clauses of the treaty of 1856. 
Mr. GuLapsTone seemed, in his communication to the House 
of Commons, to assume that the same relation of friendship 
and deference still existed on the part of Turkey towards 
England. It was not, indeed, certain that the Suxray. 
would issue the proclamation against Arasi, but it was 
apparently taken for granted that his refusal would pre- 
vent his armed intervention in Egypt. 


When Lord Dorrerty, in obedience to his instructions; 
urged the Sunran to proclaim Arabi a rebel, he obtained no 


satisfactory answer. In reply to further urgency on his- 


part, he was informed that the SuLtan would consider the 


proposal if it were made, not by England alone, but by the 


Conference. It may be remembered that the participation 
of the Porte in the Conference, after being withheld for 
several weeks, had begun only a day or two before. 
It is highly probable that the final adhesion had been 


given for the express purpose of furnishing an excuse for 


declining any application which might be made by the 
English Government. As the plenipotentiaries had re- 
peatedly proposed without conditions the despatch of a 
Turkish force to Egypt, it was not probable that they would 
be content to second the new demand of the English Govern- 
ment. ‘he appeal to the Conference was in itself a direct and 
intentional rebuff to England; but, as Lord Durrerin had 
again and again, under superior orders, pressed the SuLTAN. 
to take part in the Conference, he could scarcely fee} 
surprise when he was referred to that questionable tr- 
banal. It is said that the representative of Germany 
recommended the Porte to comply with the English pro- 
posal; but when Prince Bismarck’s delegates are not 
actively supported by Austria and Italy, it is generally 
inferred that they are not earnestly bent on securing 
obedience to their own counsels. It was at this stage of 
the proceedings that the Russian Ambassador was suddenly 
directed to take no further part in the Conference until he 
should receive fresh instructions. It is now stated that the 
prohibition has been removed ; but it is doubtful whether 
the Russian plenipotentiary resumes in all respects his 
former position. It is not known whether the suspension of 
his functions was intended to encourage the Sur ran in resist- 
ance to the English demand; but it may probably have had 
some effect of the kind, and it disabled the Conference from 
imposing any new condition on the Porte. The request of 
Lord Durrerin had therefore been practically refused, 
and there was no alternative mode of applying to the 
Turkish Government. If the result of the complication 
had been to prevent or delay the despatch of Turkish 
forces to Egypt, the necessity of acting alone would have: 
been welcomed by judicious politicians in England. Un- 
fortunately the Cdaiibenen, before its labours were in- 
terrupted, had proposed the measure which the Tarks at. 
last adopted ; and it may be added that the English. 
lenipotentiary had to the last joined in the demand. 

he SULTAN was consequently at liberty to consider that 
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the intervention was concerted with Europe, and that only 
a few days before it had not been disapproved by England. 
The difficulties of collecting troops for the expedition in- 
stantaneously disappeared, and it was announced that 
twenty thousand men would be immediately embarked. 
The still more arduous task of providing funds has been 
facilitated by a remission from the Russian Government 
of a large instalment of the war indemnity which is now 
due. 

There is no difficulty in providing vessels for the short 
voyage from Constantinople, or from nearer ports, to 
Alexandria or Ismailia. The supply of the necessary funds 
may not, even with the suspicious aid of Russia, be equally 
easy; but the Surran is capable of profiting for his own 
purposes even by an opportune embarrassment. The 
commander of a considerable force landed in Egypt, with- 
out the means of paying the troops or of obtaining sufli- 
cient provisions, may profess to find it necessary, under 
material compulsion, to offer his services to the highest 
bidder. The probable unwillingness of the English Govern- 
ment to subsidize a doubtful ally might possibly yield 
to a threat of an immediate junction with the rebel 
army. The same state of affairs would also suggest nego- 
tiations with Arabi, or rather furnish a plausible excuse 
for delaying activn until the wants of the Tarkish force 
were from some quarter supplied. Even if financial com- 
plications are postponed, the English General will have no 
legal or practical control over his ambiguous ally. His 
Turkish colleague may, if he thinks fit, profess religious 
scruples as to co-operation with infidels against an orthodox 
Mahometan rebel. It is evident that Arabi has resolved 
on appealing to the piety of his co-religionists, having 
discovered for himself a pedigree which shows his descent 
from the Propner. The Tarkish leader will at his con- 
venience recognize or disregard the claims of religion; and 
of all thecourses which are open to hischoice, heis least likely 
to select an active and loyal support of the English alliance. 


It is not the fault of the English Government that it has pro- | 


bably not discovered any means of obviating the risks by 
which it is beset on all sides ; but it is unavoidable, though 
scarcely useful, that critics should remark on the want of 
foresight which has been displayed. Mr. Guapsrone has 
relied too pertinaciously on the concert of Europe, which 
procured for him the trivial advantage of aggrandizing 
Montenegro, and which partially succeeded in enlarging 
the territory of Greece. If the interests and wishes of the 
Great Powers had been the same, the mandate of a unani- 
mous Conference would perhaps have been accepted by the 
Surran. If he bad been assured that his hesitation in 
suppressing the Egyptian rebellion would have led to an 
English intervention openly approved by all Europe, 
anxieties relating to his position as Caliph would have 
yielded to the necessity of conciliating the united Govern- 
ments. He evidently knew from the first that the Powers 
were not agreed on any system of policy, and that he was 
consequently encouraged to postpone his entrance into the 
Conference until it would cause embarrassment to Eng- 
land. Like the complaisant Olympian gods, the Turks 
have upset the plans of the English Government by com- 
pliance with its urgent prayer. Whether Mr. Guapstone 
and his colleagues are to blame for the difficulties which 
now exist is a question of secondary importance. If they 
remain in office, and succeed in undoing or cutting the 
political knot, their action will entitle them to the 
gratitude of the country. 


TWO WEIGHTS AND TWO MEASURES, 


Nae cag is a story, which has probably been quoted in 
these columns before, and which very likely will be 
quoted in them again, becanse it is excellently full of 
homan nature. It is said that when the Toleration Act 
was passed, in the first years of WILLIAM and Mary, a 
friend called on Baxrer, intending to congratulate that 
aged saint. He found him, to his surprise, in deep distress 
over the measure. The friend ventured to suggest that 
Baxter, as haud ignarus mali, ought to rejoice at its allevi- 
ation, “ Yes,” said the good old man; “ but I was in the 
“right, and most of those who will profit by this are 
“terribly in the wrong.” This attitude of mind is no 
doubt extremely common; but since Baxrer’s day it 
has not often been so openly expressed as it was by 
Mr. Guapstone, following in the track of a weekly 
newspaper, on Monday night. It was impossible that 


any member of the Government, with the exception of 
the Prive Minister himself, should have felt free from 
embarrassment in proposing the employment of Indian 
troops in Egypt, and the payment of them out of Indian 
resources. Lord Hartixaron, upon whom the awkward 
duty of proposing the scheme actually fell, appears from an 
observation of his during the debate to have comforted 
himself by the rather special plea that he personally had 
not attacked Lord Beaconsrigtp on this score. Mr. 
CuiLpers contented himself with a strictly business treat- 
ment of the matter. It was left for Mr. GLapstone him- 
self, very late in the discussion, and at what was for him 
unusually short length, to take up the remarkable argu- 
ment which had been already sketched out for him by the 
Spectator, That argument is so remarkable, that both 
forms ot it deserve a little notice. They vary a little in 
detail, but are identical in general conception. 

The original defence sketched out on Saturday last 
is principally remarkable for extreme simplicity in every 
sense of the word. “The Afghan war,” it is said, “ wasa 
pure mischief to India,” and the Egyptian expedition is a 
benefit to her. “If we had no Indian Empire we should 
“‘ probably never have interfered in Egypt at all.” It is 
scarcely needful to say that if we had had no Indian Empire 
we certainly should never have interfered in Afghanistan, 
and indeed could hardly by any possibility have got there. 
The argument is so ludicrous that Mr. GLavstone himself 
did not revive it. But the contention that the Afghan 
war was pure mischief to India and to everybody he did 
revive. After characteristically declining to be bound by 
Hansard, and still more characteristically arguing that he 
could not have said what he is reported to have said, 
because it was nonsense (an argument which some people 
might think will make a considerable hole in Mr. 
GLapstonr’s speeches when they come to be published in 
extenso, and willindeed make such reproduction impossible), 
the Prime Minister went on to the point. His contention 
was that “the Afghan war was an iniquitous and a guilty 
“one, any charge for which it was monstrous to impose 
“on India.” In this case the question was “ whether the 
“‘ proceedings were right and justifiable, and whether India 
“‘ was substantially concerned.” This, it may be seen at 
once, is the Speciator’s argument with an improvement. 
The question whether the Afghan war was or was not 
beneficial to India is admitted, but merged in the further 
question whether the Afghan war was right and justifiable 
in itself; and on these two questions, or rather on the last, 
the chargeableness of India is made to hang. It may strike 
critics as being rather odd that in the former case the 
monstrosity, iniquity, and guiltiness of the Afghan war did 
not induce Mr. GLapsrone to relieve India of the whole 
cost, but only of a partof it. This combination of morality 
with arithmetic is, to say the least, eccentric. But what 
requires most comment is the absolute and patent absurdity, 
on any but Baxterian principles, of the two criteria 
proposed. Applied impartially they would simply prevent 
the expenses of any war whatever from being charged 
upon anybody who chooses to think it either unprofitable 
or iniquitous. Now the occasions on which a nation is 
absolutely unanimous as to the justice and profitableness 
of a war are unfortunately very tew. The only inference 
is that no war ought to be paid for at all except in these 
very rare cases—a reductio ad absurdum which is suffi- 
ciently complete. 

Of course, however, this is not what Mr. Grapstrone 
and those who have similarly constituted intelligences 
really think. They go with naive sincerity on the already 
mentioned Baxterian principles, and their method of pro- 
ceeding would be comic enough, if it were not a rather 
serious matter that affairs of national moment should be 
treated in such a spirit. As auditors of the national accounts 
they address a simple question to each item for military ex- 
penses, “ Are you the wicked war of the bad BraconsrieLp 
‘“‘or the excellent expedition of the good Guapstons ?” 
This, of course, can be answered without difficulty, and the 
amount is allowed or surcharged accordingly. It is abso- 
lately impossible, except in the one point of preliminary 
submission of the project to Parliament, to find any valid- 
difference between the propusal to employ Indian troops 
now and the proposal to employ them in 1878. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, his colleagues, and his supporters in Parliament no 
doubt honestly think that the operations pending in Egy - 
concern India vitally, They must admit that Id 
(if they can allow Lord 


have thought anything honestly), his colleagues, and 
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his supporters in Parliament honestly thought that the 
apparently imminent contest in 1878 and the Afghan 
war were measures vitally concerning the interests of 
India. There may be differences of opinion on both 
points, but they are absolutely on all fours. Sir 
Wirrip Lawson, for instance, and no inconsiderable 
portion of Mr. GLapstone’s own party with him, thinks 
the bombardment of Alexandria and the Egyptian expe- 
dition as monstrous, as iniquitous, as guilty as Mr. 
Gtapstone can possibly think the Afghan war to have 
been. If, therefore, the same criterion is applied in both 
cases. 2 complete deadlock must result; and the only way 
out of it is to assume, as Mr. Guapsrone and his extremer 
supporters evidently do assume, that, in the language of 
Baxter, “ We were in the right, but they are terribly in 
“the wrong.” For any one, however, who is not a mere 
adorer of Mr. GLADstoNE such an attitude is obviously 
impossible. There may be no objection—there is no 
objection—in the great mass of the nation, Liberal 
and Conservative alike, to grant Mr. GLapsToNE any 
facilities which he requires for the prosecution of this 
Egyptian business which is not a war. By Liberals 
and by Conservatives alike it is held for the most 
part that the Government have blundered singularly 
in their diplomacy, and that the war is a war which 
might have been easily avoided. But, as it has not been 
avoided, it must be seen through. Furthermore, there is 
not likely to be much haggling about the employment or 
the payment of Indian troops on the part of most critics. 
But it is the duty of every political observer who is not 
committed inevitably to the unqualified support of Mr. 
GLapsToNE, right or wrong, to point out to the con- 
stituencies what is the meaning of these arguments of the 
Prive Minister and his henchmen. They mean that 
the last rag of the principles on which Mr. Giapsronn’s 
Government came into office has been abandoned as far as 
foreign policy is concerned. Everything that they con- 
demned in the late Government they have done, except 
that they have failed where the late Government succeeded, 
have scored defeats where the late Government scored victo- 
ries, and have alienated allies where the late Government 
madethem. They have crowned the edifice by this proceeding 
in regard to the Indian troops, and by the arguments 
which have been used in support of it. The stupidest 
member of the humblest provincial caucus, as he lays down 
the pen after duly signing Mr. Scunapuorst’s last tele- 
graphic address of confidence, must know in his heart of 
hearts that what the Government are now doing in office 
is literally and precisely the same thing which ont of 
office they thundered at and denounced. Mr. Srangors's 
quotations, not from the speeches which Mr. Guapsrone 
disavows so cavalierly, but from articles in reviews which 
bear Mr. GiapsTonr’s own signature, and for every letter of 
which he is therefore responsible, admit of no reply, and, 
indeed, received none. The “strange outlandish project’ 
ot 1878 has become Mr. Giapstone’s pet scheme of 1880; 
the “‘ depredation and the swindle ” of the one year is “ the 
“ right and justifiable proceeding” of the other. The quoted 
words, it must be remembered, had no reference to the 
special purpose of the expedition of 1878, but to the general 
system of employing Indian troops out of India. There 
are many rumours afloat about the probable conduct of 
the Government in the event of a conflict between the two 
Houses on the Arrears Bill. All seem to agree that a dis- 
solution is to be avoided at any cost. It is not wonderful. 
Even Mr. Giapstone would hardly care to come before the 
country with a proposal to tax it for the advantage of Irish 
defaulters in one hand, and a request to be allowed, in his 
own words, to commit a swindle and a depredation on 
Iudia in the other. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. 


TS War Office has issued a series of regulations for 
controlling the license of newspaper correspondents 
when accompanying an English army actually in the field. 
They are sensible enough, and will probably be of some 
practical use if they are consistently and rigorously put in 
force. The main points insisted on are that every corre- 
spondent must be licensed, and is only to write for one 
peer, and that he is to be under the authority of a staff 
offices, to whom he is to submit everything he writes, and 


| the staff officer keep back what he pleases, but he may 
‘alter what he does not like; and it was the exercise of 


this power which raised the wrath of some correspondents 
who came under the operation of rules almost identical 
during the Afghan campaign. It is obvious that mueh 
tact and good sense is needed if alterations are to be made, 
for it is hard that a correspondent should be made to say 
something that he never did say. On the other hand, the 
staff officer may be reasonably averse to cutting out a 
whole paragraph when the alteration of a word or two 
may leave the general sense quite unchanged, and yet 
remove all objection to what has been written. Tho 
correspondents are also not to be allowed to go where they 
like, and must keep to assigned places, and the staff officer 
will supply them with information, and will do his best 
to see that their letters are duly forwarded. It is im- 
possible to forbid correspondents coming with an army 
and plying their adventurous and audacious. calling. 
As they must come, the only thing is to keep their 
activity and their inventiveness within such limits as 
it is found possible to impose. And it must be allowed 
that a correspondent who stayed when he was told to 
stay, who got his information from a staff officer, who 
wrote out what he had so learned, and then had it 
revised by his informant, would be as unobjectionable a 
correspondent as could be wished, and would be as unlike 
a restless, bullying, sensation-mongering correspondent of 
the old school as a tame cat is unlike a wild cat. The 
chief obstacle to this mode of arranging things is that 
correspondents would have little opportunity of eclipsing 
each other, and of accommodating their contributions to 
the peculiar character of the newspaper that employs them. 
It is not so much the character, knowledge, or ability of 
the correspondent that determines the kind of intelligence 
he sends home. It is the nature of the journal for which 
he writes that settles what he writes. If his journal is 
sensational he must be sensational; he must be constantly 
penetrating the most terrible secrets, and must announce 
at least three awful catastrophes a week. If his journal 
goes in for solemn and burlesque omniscience, he must 
write as if he was directing the campaign with the assist- 
ance of a few rather foolish generals. Correspondents of 
these types will be always trying to get round the staff 
oflicer, to take their chance and see how much he will pass 
or may happen to overlook. He will have very hard work, 
and a pushing and vigilant correspondent may hope that a 
man so hard-worked may be occasionally caught napping. 


It seems natural to suppose that these rales apply to 
telegraphing as well as to writing, as the harm corre- 
spondents can do is in many respects greater when they 
supply news every hour by wire than when they condense 
into a long letter the observations, the dreams, and the 
gossip of days. Perhaps, however, the rules are not in 
force in Egypt at all at present, for our army is not exactly 
in the field, and constant communications are kept up 
between our seat of war, or peace, and the enemy. Still, 
Egypt fills every one’s thoughts; and if there is a panic in 
military operations, none can be tolerated in military news. 
Demand creates supply, and sensational news must be 
served up hot and fresh by sensational journals. It is 
delightful to be able to be first in the field, and to provide 
Londoners with a thrilling account of something horrible 
or discreditable that happened, or can be stated to have 
happened, a few hours ago in Africa. The Daily Telegraph, 
as might be expected, is equal, and even more than equal, 
to the occasion. It has evidently got a correspondent in 
Egypt quite after its own heart—a correspondent who has 
no nonsense abont him, who does not waste time in 
inquiry, who sucks in the most crade and malevolent 
gossip, and telegraphs it off to his impatient and admiring 
employers. On Wednesday he and they had a really good 
time. Sensationalism could hardly go to a higher pitch. 
In letters inches long it was placarded that there had been 
a scare in the British army, and a copious and minute 
telegram announced, with an appearance of exhaustive 
accuracy, how a whole company had been panic-stricken, 
had thrown away their rifles, and had run a mile before 
they recovered from the shock which the dreadful Arabs 
had caused them. Everything concurred to make tho 
correspondent in this happiest and brightest humour, 
and he gave himself every gratification that the ovca- 
sion offered. He treated himself to joy after joy. L> 
aspersed the honour of a famous regiment; he obtruded 


: vill have power to keep back everything likely to be | the name of the field officer who ought to lave 
prejudicial to the interests of the army. Not only may | managed better; he described in vivid language the 
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indignation of the whole camp at the disgrace which had 
fallen on the arms of England ; and he took care to point 
out that all that had taken place had happened in spite of 
extraordinary precautions taken in the very highest 
quarters. An hour or two before the scare he himself had 
ridden round the outposts, seen that all was safe, and 
ascertained that the men on picket duty understood the 
instructions given them. Amid all this disgrace—the un- 
trustworthiness of our young troops, the humiliation of 
the 6oth, the negligence or misconduct of the major in 
command—there rose in relief the solitary figure of the 
noble, the ubiquitous, correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
with his keen military eye and his fine sense of military 
honour. The next day the Daily Telegraph mildly re- 
marked that there appeared to have been some exaggera- 
tion in the accounts previously given. Certainly there 
had been some exaggeration. No company had ron away; 
no rifles had been thrown down; no officer bad failed to 
do his duty; there was nothing whatever for the camp to 
be indignant about. All that had happened was that the 
Daily Telegraph and its correspondent had had a day’s 
fun, had caused a little anxiety, and given much pain. It 
is perfectly hopeless to expect that newspaper corre- 
spondents will not continue to Jook on themselves as un- 
recognized military geniuses of the first order. But it 
seems desirable that they should not select NAPOLEON as 
the particular military genius whom they reeembody. No 
doubt he had an eagle eye, but then he was the very 
greatest liar known to history. 

In this case the refutation of the slander came so 
_— on its emission that no very great harm was done. 

ossibly even more good than harm was done, for the 
English public had a conspicuous instance of the audacious 
misstatements which correspondents burn to make and 
newspapers burn to publish. But it is not often that 
calumnies are so quickly and conclusively rebatted. 
Malignant gossip is too often not cleared away until it 
has left behind it the vague impression that after all there 
must have been something in it. Nor is the diffusion of 
malignant gossip by any means the only harm that 
indiscreet correspondents can do. In the first place, they 
can give information to the enemy. Then they can give 
occasion to the jealous friends of England to blaspheme 
and to gloat over stories of English incompetence, pedantry, 
and mismanagement. Lastly, they can and do exercise 
@ pernicious influence over the fortunes of individuals. 
‘They cry this man up and this man down. They make 
-one officer, if they like him, a national hero, and another 
-Officer, if they dislike him, a laughing-stock to his pro- 
fession and the public. They can toady the Princes, whom 
ethey represent as their habitual companions, and hint of 
some one who is not a Prince that the sooner the army 
_gets rid of a very bad bargain the better. The military 
-authorities are, it may be hoped, growing less afraid 
of the press than they were, for the military autho- 
rities are guided by the public, and the public is 
learning to take a sweeping discount off information 
.supplied by newspaper correspondents. There are some 
people who are competent to take Sir Witiam Harcourt’s 
-advice, and who, if they must buy a special edition, 
do not believe a word of what they read in it. The 
-eareer of an officer is not perhaps very much depen- 
-dent on what a chance correspondent says of him. Bat, 
for the moment, injustice is done, both by. the praise 
_and the blame which the passions and prepossessious of 
newspaper correspondents lead them to bestow. When 
the happy time comes in Egypt for the army to be an 
army in the field, for the seat of war to bea seat of war, 
and for the new rules to be applied, it is to be hoped that 
the staff officer to whom the delicate and troublesome task 
of supervising the letters of correspondents is entrusted 
will resolutely cut out, not only all that can inform the 
-enemy or thrill with pleasure the unfriendly friends of 
England, not only the effasions of malignant gossip or the 
utterances of heedless calumny, but also those wonderful 
appreciations of individual success or failure, military 
promise or military want of promise, which the mock 
Napoueons of journalism love to enounce in their random 
-and high-handed manner. It is only fair to add that a 
large proportion of English journals will readily yield to 
the serious and dignitied appeal made by the Duke of 
‘CaMBRIDGE to their patriotism and honour, and will pause 
before they purchase a poor kind of vulgar notoriety at the 
«ost of traducing English soldiers and English officers. 


PIGEON-SHOOTING. 


M*® ANDERSON has done a bold thing in seeking 
to associate his name with the suppression of 
pigeon-shooting. It has become a very fashionable amuse- 
ment of late years, and fashionable people seldom find life 
so amusing that they can afford to forego anything that 
helps to pass the time. From this point of view pigeon. 
shooting has two special merits. It can be enjoyed in the 
highest perfection in London, and it is greatly in favour 
with women. Those who feel surprised that a form of 
shooting, chiefly distinguished from others by its superior 
cruelty, should enjoy this exceptional honour have not 
gauged the adoring devotion which young ladies of a 
certain type feel towards Man and all that belongs to 
him. They can see uno fault in anything that their heroes 


do; and their heroes are less bored with their presence at . 


Hurlingham than elsewhere because they do not get in the 
way. The characteristic mark of pigeon-shooting is the 
complete elimination of that endurance of hardship or 
danger which is the redeeming feature of genuine sport. 


- Man isa hunting animal, and the suppression of the instinct 


would probably entail the loss of some other qualities that 
could not be so easily dispensed with. But it is not 
natural to man to have the creatures that he kills caught 
for him beforehand. He has usually preferred the excite. 
ment of finding the game for himself. In this respect 
pigeon-shooting belongs to a lower grade of sport than rat- 
haunting. A rat in a pit has even less chance of escape 
than a trapped pigeon; but the actual work is done by 
dogs, not by men, and in the dog the work does at least 
call out courage and persistence. If pigeon-shooting evokes 
corresponding qualities in the man the fact has hithertc 
escaped notice. 

It may seem at first sight that pigeon-shooting is no 
more cruel than any other kind of shooting. Why should 
a pigeon’s fate deserve more compassion than the fate 
of a partridge? Both are killed in a moment if the 
sportsman is up to his work; both may die a linger- 
ing and painful death if he is a blunderer. The answer 
is that an animal in confinement ought to share the 
immunities of domestic animals. Why is it forbidden 
to hunt cats and permissible to hunt foxes, except be- 
cause one animal is tame and the other wild? But it 
is the helplessness of a tame animal that constitutes 
its special title to pity, and in this respect a captured 
animal stands on precisely the same footing with one that, 
has been domesticated. ‘That the distinction is not an un- 
meaning one may be inferred from Mr. AnpeErRson’s letter 
in the Daily News. The purveyors of pigeons feel that 
their work is not done when they have provided a sufficient 
number to be shot at. They must also be provided in a 
state in which they are likely to be hit by a fair propor- 


tion of those who shoot at them. The less expert the. 


sportsman is, the more necessary it becomes to bring the 
bird down to his level. It must rise from the trap at the 
proper moment, and to ensure this a pin must be stuck 
into its tail. It must fly in the direction in which it is 
looked for, and for this purpose one eye must be gouged out 
with a nail. It must not fly too fast, so it is squeezed into 
the proper degree of weakness before it is placed in the 
trap, or has its tail feathers pulled out at one wrench. 
These, Mr. ANDERSON says, are the occasional or customary 
accompaniments of pigeon-shooting; and, so long as 
pigeon-shooting is a permitted sport, they will, ina greater 
or less degree, continue to be its accompaniments. Even if 
the present law against cruelty to animals applied to pigeons, 
there would be no means of bringing the cruelty home 
to the offender. Mr. ANDERSON does not accuse the 
frequenters of Harlingham of sanctioning these practices ; 
but Hurlingham is only one pigeon-shooting ground 
among many, and the character of the sport must be 
judged by average, not by exceptional cases. The only 
way of making the cruelties associated with pigeon- 
shooting illegal is to make pigeon-shooting itself illegal. 
No doubt when it pleases Mr. Warton and Mr. Ricwarp 
Power to allow Mr. Anperson’s Bill to be discussed, an 
attempt will be made to represent pigeon-shooting as 
identical with any other kind of shooting. We will admit 
that, putting aside the cruelties already mentioned, there 
is no difference as regards the suffering inflicted on the 
bird. A wounded pheasant suffers as much as a wounded 
pigeon. But none of the reasons which justify other kinds 
of shooting have any application here. Even with all the 
labour-saving appliances of modern sport, ordinary shooting 
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does make some demand on qualities which it is important 
to foster. Pigeon-shooting stands alone in making no such 
demands. If any kind of shooting led directly and inevitably 
to such cruelties as those detailed by Mr. Anperson, it would 
be a proper subject for the intervention of Parliament. 
But as regards other kinds of shooting, we should regard 
that intervention with sincere regret. The advantages of 
real sport are so many and so little capable of being 
realized in any other way, that mankind would be dis- 
tinctly the poorer if they were forbidden to enjoy it. But 
in what way would they be the poorer by the prohibition 
of pigeon-shooting ? Has any human being ever been 
made stronger or healthier, more active or more enduring, 
by firing a prescribed number of times at a succession oi 
birds set free from traps? Until these questions receive a 
different answer we shall continue to be of opinion that, in 
forbidding pigeon-shooting, the law would be putting a 
stop to a practice which gives great occasion for cruelty, 
and is wholly unredeemed by any qualifying advantage. 
Mr. Anverson’s Bill consists of two provisions. Ly the 
first the word animal in the Cruelty to Animals Prevention 
Acts is defined to ‘‘ mean and include any vertebrate animals, 
“ whether of domestic or wild nature, kept in continement 
“ or captivity.” By the second the definition of cruelty 
in the Acts is made to include the shooting of birds 
“liberated from any trap or other contrivance, or from the 
“hand.” To the first and more general of these provisions 
we can hardly conceive that any objection can be raised. If 
Parliament is not going beyond its proper function in for- 
bidding cruelty to domestic animals, it cannot be going 
beyond its proper function in forbidding cruelty to wild 
animals when they are entirely at the mercy of those 
who have the charge of them. There may possibly be 
some cruelty practised in menageries and upon wild animals 
made to perform in public; and, as the law stands, there 
is no means of preventing it. A performing bear or a 
performing lion may be tortured either in private or in 
public; but, as an animal in confinement is not a domestic 
animal, the offender is not liable to any penalty. In put- 
ting an end to this absurd inconsistency, Mr. ANDERsoN’s 
Bill would effect a greatly-needed improvement in the 
Statute-Book. It is doubtful, however, whether by itself 
it would be sufficient to put down pigeon-shooting. The 
brutalities already referred to would be rendered illegal, 
and a man would no longer be able to plead in answer to 
a charge of blinding a pigeon that it is not a domestic 
animal, But, if the suppression of the cruelties 
associated with pigeon-shooting can only be brought 
about by the suppression of pigeon-shooting itself, 
the second provision of Mr. Anverson’s measure is 
plainly needed. The effect of this clause will be that, 


while shooting, in the ordinary sense of the term, will be _ 


no more regarded as cruelty than it is now, shooting at a 
bird which is first caught, then imprisoned in a trap or in 
the hand, and then set free to be shot at, will be degraded 
from the rank which it now unjustly holds, and be called 
cruelty instead of sport. That Mr. Anprrson will get his 
Biil through without considerable opposition is hardly to 
be expected ; bnt, if he has the energy to repeat the effort, 
he will find that each time that the Bill is reintroduced its 
Parliamentary chances will improve. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


a Select Committee on Railway Rates and Fares 
have presented their Report, with the result that 
commonly follows when a Committee is large and repre- 
sentative and the interests affected by its conclusions are 
important and hostile. There are really two Reports— 
one proposed by the Chairman, Mr. AsuLey, and one by 
Mr. Baxctay. The Committee decided, by twelve votes to 
ten, to read Mr. Barciay’s draft a second time; and from 
that point there was a constant and strenuous effort on 
the part of the minority to incorporate their own concla- 
sions into their opponents’ Report. In this they were 
frequently successful; but many of the divisions were ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and none of the disputed paragraphs 
can be taken as giving the opinions of much more than 
halt the Committee. What has really been done, there- 
fore, is to give the public a convenient statement of the 
case on each side. Mr. Barciay’s draft Report embodies 
the grievances of the producers, who feel injured by the 
raves charged by the Railway Companies. Mr. Asuuey’s 


Report states the reasons which will probably induce the 
Government in the future, as in the past, to pay but scanty 
attention to these complaints. 

According to Mr. Asutry, the main questions raised in 
the evidence have already been disposed of by the Royab 
Commission of 1865 and the Joint Select Committee of 
1872. But “the apparently widespread belief among 
“ certain sections of the commercial classes that they are 
“not fairly treated by, or sufficiently protected against, 
“monopolists of the transport trade,” made it necessary 
for the Committee to go over the ground again. One 
charge against the Railway Companies is, that they charge 
higher rates for the carriage of goods than they are 
authorized to charge by Act of Parliament. It might 
be thought that an issue of this simple kind admitted of 
a very easy decision. On one side is the rate allowed by 
Act of Parliament; on the other is the rate actually 
charged. Is or is not the latter more than the former ? 
Bat the maximum permissible charge is intended to 
cover all services ‘incidental to conveyance,” and the 
Companies and the traders do not agree as to the services 
which come under this head. The traders hold that what 
are called terminal services, such as the use of a station 
and sidings, and help in loading and unloading, are in- 
cidental to conveyance. The Companies maintain that 
these are additional services not incladed in the cost of con- 
veyance, and that additional tolls may therefore be charged 
for them. Mr. Asucey is of opinion, ‘‘looking to the whole 
“current of legislation dealing with the Companies,” 
that they are in justice entitled to treat these services as 
something over and above the services incidental to con- 
veyance. His ground for this conclusion is that, when 
the earlier Railway Acts were passed, these additional 
services were rendered, not by the Companies, but by 
private firms, and so could not have been contemplated by 
Parliament as among the charges to which the statutory 
limit applies. Mr. Barciay, on the other hand, maintains 
that the question is still open, as the legality of the charge 
for additional services has never been determined by the 
Railway Commissioners. Even on this showing, however, 
it seems that where so much uncertainty prevails Parlia- 
ment would do well to save the Commissioners the trouble 
of deciding the point. Whichever way the jadyment 
goes, the defeated party is almost certain to agitate for 
further legislation ; and what is likely to be conceded in 
the end may as well be conceded in the first instance. So 
much more is now done by Railway Companies than it 
was formerly supposed they would do, and such large sams 
have been spent in providing the accommodation and labour 
required for these additional services, that it would not be 
fair to hold them to the letter of their Acts without giving 
full consideration to the change which has taken place in 
the conditions of railway carriage. Mr. Asniey’s Report 
accordingly recommends that Parliament shoald directly 
recognize the right of the Companies to charge for 
“ terminals”’ as well as for conveyance, and that the sams 
demanded under this head at each station should be 
publicly notified, so that the reasonableness of the charge 
may, if necessary, be contested before the Railway Com- 
missioners. 

A second charge relates to the unequal treatment ac- 
corded to different districts. Foreign produce in parti- 
cular is said to be carried at much lower rates than home 
produce, and goods for export are sometimes carried to 
the port of shipment at lower rates than are charged for 
the conveyance to the same port of similar goods not 
intended for export. The existence of these anomalies is 
not denied by the Companies; but the views taken of 
them by the two sections of the Committee are altogether 
different. Mr. Barciay insists that the case is already 
provided for by the Act which prohibits “undue pre- 
“ferences”? on the part of Railway Companies. Mr. 
AsHLEY says in effect that the inequalities complained of 
have not yet been held to come under the head of “ undue 
“ preferences,” and that, if they should ever be broaght 
under this head, the public would be a sufferer. ‘Lhe 
Companies, indeed, fix their charges with an exclu- 
sive regard to their own interests. ‘lhey carry some kinds 
of goods at lower rates than other kinds, and goods from 
one place at lower rates than goods from another place at pre- 
cisely the same distance from the point at which the goods 
are to be delivered, becanse they think that if they did nos 
make their charges lower in one case than in the ether the 
goods would be conveyed by other channels. All along 
the coast, in particular, thero is a constant competitioa 
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between railways and ships, and if the Companies did not 
take this fact into account, the traffic from one port to 
another would be entirely carried on by sea. This is 
especially true where foreign produce and home produce 
intended for export are concerned. If goods landed at 
Liverpool could not be carried cheaply to London, they 
would be taken straight to London and not be landed at 
Liverpool. If goods intended for shipment could not be 
carried cheaply from London to Liverpool, they would be 
put on board at London. Mr. Asu.ey points out that 
whatever be the motive which leads the Companies to make 
these exceptionally low charges in certain cases, the con- 
sumer is benefited by them in the end. Sugar, for example, is 
carried from Greenock to thirty-nine English towns at the 
same rate at which it is brought to them from London, 
though the average distance of these towns from Greenock 
is nearly twice what it is from London. “If the rates 
“were fixed according to mileage, Greenock could not 
“ compete, and London would have the field all to itself.” 
It is natural enough that the London refiners should wish 
this change to be made; but, so long as the northern 
Companies find it answer their purpose to bring sugar 
from Greenock on terms which enable it to be sold in 
these thirty-nine towns at the same price as that which 
comes from London, it does not seem that the consumer 
has any reason to complain. It is said, indeed, that if a 
Railway Company can afford to bring sugar from Greenock 
at the same rate that it charges for bringing it from 
London, it would equally answer its purpose to bring it 
from London at half that rate. If Parliament were to 
make this theory the basis of legislation, it would be pro- 
fessing to know what is for the interest of the Railway 
Companies better than they know it themselves. ‘This 
would be an extremely improbable supposition, even if 
probabilities were all in its favour; but, as a matter of 
fact, they are not so. Itis perfectly conceivable that a 
Company may find it profitable to carry goods from one 
district to another at a lower rate than it would answer its 


purpose to charge for the carriage of the same goods’ 


from another district. If the lower rate were taken as 
the universal standard the aggregate gain might not be 
large enough, but when the lower rate is only charged in 
cases where, if the reduction were not made, the goods 
would not be sent at allor not sent by railway, what little 
profit there is becomes so much additional gain. Producers 
are not the best judges of the interest of the community at 
large; and unless that interest can be very plainly shown 
to be involved ina prohibition of the practice of making 
exceptional charges when the Companies think it worth 
their while to do so, there can be no reason for attempting 
to regulate railway rates by Act of Parliament with any 
greater minuteness than is done already. 


LATIN HYMNOLOGY. 


, hy is justly observed by a writer in the July number of the 
Quarterly Review that not the least important side of the 
history of the Christian Church is written in her hymns, that is of 
course the history of her internal development and religious life. 
“Tt is,” to cite his words, “with a hymn that it opens, the 
sublime Canticle of the Incarnation, Magnifica? anima mea 
Dominum; and in the Apocalyptic version which presents the 
last glimpse of the City of God the glorious company gathered in 
adoration around the Immaculate Lamb have ‘a new song’ in 
their mouths.” And hence, we may add, the Benedictus and 
Mag ‘ficat, the two great propbetic hymns of the Incarnation, 
have aeld from an early period a prominent place in the Lauds 
and Vespers respectively of the Latin Breviary, from which they 
were transferred to the English Prayer-book. Nor is it only the 
history of the Church, but the history of every great religious 
movement in the Church, that has been marked by a fresh out- 
burst of hymnology. ‘Two of the ancient Creeds, the Nicene and 
the Quicumque vult, are hymns as well as creeds, and may be said 
to celebrate an epoch in the onward march of the Church as well 
as in the elaboration of her doctrinal system. Thus Cardinal 
Newman speaks of the Quicumque as “ the war-song of faith,” cele- 
brating a triumph over its Arian assailants; “it is a psalm or 
hymn of praise, of confession, and of profound, self-prostrating 
homage, parallel to the canticles of the elect in the Apocalypse ; 
it appeals to the imagination quite as much as to the intellect.” 
And Dr. Arnold used to call the Nicene Creed a “ triumphant 
hymn of thanksgiving,” and made a point of having it always 
chanted in the services of Rugby School Chapel. To come to 
later times, the German Reformation owed quite as much to the 
hymns of Luther, with their captivating double rhymes, as to his 
translation pf the Bible. The Wesleyan revival again was largely 
indebted for its early successes to the hymns of its founder, and it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of the Christian 


Year in popularizing the spirit and teachings of the more im-~ 
portant movement which succeeded it. It is not indeed’ too much 
to say that every religion, Christian or not, relies more or less on 
its hymnology, as may be exemplified in the Vedic songs of our 
Aryan ancestors. Our present concern however is with what the 
Quarterly Reviewer calls the medieval, but what we should prefer 
to call the Latin hymnology of the Church—for its origin dates 
from the fourth century—or as Dean Church puts it, “ that 
wonderful body of hymns to which age after age has contributed its 
offering, from the Ambrosian hymn to the Veni Sancte Spiritus of 
a King of France, the Pange lingwa of Thomas Aquinas, the Dies 
Ire and the Stabat Mater of the two Franciscan brethren, Thomas 
of Celano and Jacopone.” His predecessor, Dean Milman, observes 
that it “has a singularly solemn and majestic tone.” The late 
Mr. C. Hemans by the by considered the Stabat Mater to be more 
probably the composition of Pope Innocent III., a century earlier, 
than of Jacopone. It is only natural then that the great ecclesias- 
tical revival of our own day should have drawn the attention of 
learned writers, both German and English, to this splendid treasure- 
house of old Catholic devotion, the principal English contributors 
to the subject being Archbishop Trench, Mr. Digby Wrangham, 
who has translated the poems of Adam of St. Victor, and the 
late Dr. Neale, who both edited and translated many of the Latin 
Hymns and Sequences, and discussed the general question in a 
paper on “the Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages” 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, We must venture here to demur 
in passing to the Reviewer's severe strictures on Dr. Neale’s “ disin- 
genuousness ” in translating these hymns for modern Anglican use, 
ignoring “the capital fact that medieval Christianity is a 
different religion from the system established by the [English 
Reformers.” The objection at most only applies to a sm 
percentage of the hymns, including hardly any of the finest, and 
many who might not altogether sympathize with Dr. Neale’s 
opinions, will hesitate to endorse this sweeping assertion of a 
contrast between medieval and Anglican Christianity, as “two 
different religions,” in terms as sharp as could be employed to 
discriminate either of them from the creed of Islam. How far 
Dr. Neale’s translations are satisfactory, or how far indeed trans- 
lated hymns are as a rule suitable for use in public worship, are 
quite separate questions which we cannot do more than glance at 
here. All translation, and notably translation of poetry, is con- 
fessedly a difficult problem, and there can be no doubt that the 
Latin hymns, quite apart from all doctrinal considerations, present 
peculiar difficulties to the translator, from the obvious fact that 
they are cast in the mould not only of another language but of 
another age. It is not easy to avoid the opposite dangers either 
of literal exactness, which produces a stiff and pedantic version 
wholly unsuited to popular singing, or of substituting paraphrase 
for translation. And, as to the latter, it may be questioned whether 
original hymns embodying the same ideas would not really possess 
for English congregations more of the spontaneity and verve of the 
originals; to transfuse the spirit and idiom of a Latin hymn 
whether of the fourth century or the twelfth into a modern 
English hymn is—we do not say impossible, for it has sometimes 
at least been achieved—but is a task where failure is much more 
common than success, But on this subject we cannot enlarge 
further here. Let us however, before quitting it, put on record 
the righteous protest quoted in the Quarterly trom John Wesley 
against the reckless and inexcusable—in many cases illegal— 
manipulations to which the makers of hymn-books, almost with- 
out exception, are wont to subject the compositions, original or 
translated, whether of living or departed authors, whom it pleases 
them to fancy they can adapt or improve :— 

Many gentlemen have done my brother and me, though without naming 

us, the honour to reprint many of our hymns. Now they are perfectly 
welcome to do so, provided they print them just as they are. But I desire 
they would not attempt to mend them, for they really are not able. None 
of them is able to mend either the sense or the verse. 
Both Dr. Neale and the late Dr. Faber, the great hymnologist of 
the day among English Roman Catholics, and many of whose 
pieces have found their way into various Protestant compilations, 
found reason to make similar complaints, as well as other and 
less illustrious composers who have suffered from the same 
fraudulent dealing. But to return to the Latin Hymns. 

It would be a complete misapprehension to look on the hymno- 
logy of Western Christendom as a corrupt and deteriorated ex- 
crescence on the silver, or post-silver, age of Latin Classicalism. 
It really represents a new language created by the Church. Dr. 
Dollinger has called attention, in his First Age of the Church, to 
the change which passed over the Greek language when “ the rich- 
ness, depth, and speciality of Christian ideas constrained them 
[Christian writers] to form a new terminology, not so much by 
coining new words as by giving a new sense t9 old ones.” The 
Latin tongue, which became the vehicle of theology and worship 
for the most powerful and energetic portion of the new community, 
underwent a yet more thorough transformation, and nowhere 
perhaps does this revolution show itself more conspicuously than in 
the contrast between classical and Christian poetry. The poetry 
of ancient Rome in its best estate had been a more or less 
skilful imitation and adaptation of Greek models; poetry was 
not in any form germane to the Roman genius, and could onl 
flourish as a delicate exotic; its graces were artificial, 
and appealed exclusively to the learned and the refined. 
There is no proof, begging Lord Macaulay’s pardon, that 
even in their national infancy the stern nurslings of the she- 
wolf had any ballad poetry of their own deserving the name. 
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And a type of literature so unreal in its origin and its form was 
the least fitted for the exigencies of a popular religion. The lead- 
ing characteristic of Latin ecclesiastical poetry, from which all its 
other peculiarities were ultimately derived, is the intense and 
essential popularity of its construction. The strength of the 
Gospel in those days of its early struggles and advance lay not so 
much in the power of intellect, or the force of logical demonstra- 
tion, or the prestige of authority, as in its appeal to man as man, to 
the testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane ; in the answer it 
offered to the immemorial yearnings of our common humanity. It 
was therefore not in obedience to any external arbitrary law, but 
in mere fidelity to her mission and from the nature of the ease, 
that the Christian Church gradually, and to some extent uncon- 
sciously, evolved a literature of her own, which in its passionate 
directness and vigour set little store by graces of diction and was 
too stern in its objective sublimity to hanker after the studied 
prettinesses of rin, imitation. The process was necessarily a 
gradual one, for the Church could only utilize the materials placed 
ready to her hand, and infuse, as time went on, her own spirit into 
their somewhat effete formalities. And hence, as the Quarterly 
truly observes, medizeval Latin is no uncouth patois but a real lan- 
guage with definite rules and principles of its own, and “can no 
more be judged by Augustan standards than Westminster Abbey 
by the rules of Vitruvius.” 

Nowhere perhaps has the vast influence wielded by Christianity in the 
world been more significantly illustrated than in its effects upon human 
speech. It has created the languages and literature of modern Europe: but 
it had first called into existence that new Latin out of which one large 
group of those languages has come, and from which all of them have de- 
rived much. As the Western Church formed Christendom, so she formed 
anew the tongue which for long ages was to be the lingua franca of her 
spiritual empire. And in this process of reformation she came upon the 
poetical forms of the classical literature of Pagan Rome: forms not indeed 
indigenous to Italy, but adaptations of Hellenic metres, which, naturalized 
by the genius of Ennius and Lucretius, of Catullus and Horace, had sup- 
yootal the old Italian or Saturnian versification, based upon rhythm. She 
came upon these forms, and tried them and found them wanting. More 
than one of her poets indeed used them, and not without skill: but it may 
be truly said of them that they perished in the using. 

The first great change, not so much adopted perhaps as uncon- 
sciously evolved, was the substitution of accent for quantity, as 
better meeting the needs of public singing or recitation in Church 
service, where, as Archbishop Trench remarks, “ the classical or 
prosodical valuation of words would have been clearly inappre- 
ciable by the greater number of those who it was desired should 
take in the worship. . . . Quantity, with its value so 
often fictitious and involving so many inconsistencies, could 
no longer be maintained as the basis of harmony. The Church 
naturally fell back on accent, which is essentially popular, 
appealing to the common sense of every ear, and in its broader 
features, in its simple rise and fall, appreciable by all.” The next 
and still more important transition, to which this change led the 
way, was consummated by the full development of rhyme, which, 
however, began in mere assonance of vowels, and hardly reached 
its perfection before the age of Hildebert and St. Bernard. Dr. 
Neale distinguishes two great periods of Latin hymnology, the first 
chiefly marked by a decay of the old life, and ending with Gregory 
the Great, the second illustrating the growth of a new and better 
life, and beginning with Venantius Fortunatus, who, however, only 
survived Gregory by three years, dying in 1609. To the former 
period belongs St. Ambrose, the reputed author of the Ze Deum 
and “ father of Latin hymnology,” to whom, by the way, not more 
than nine of the twenty-one hymns traditionally ascribed to him 
can with any confidence be assigned; those which rhyme regu- 
larly, or display a want of metrical exactness, though rhyming is 
not infrequent in his undoubted poems, must be certainly rejected. 
The noblest of his compositions, Veni Redemptor Gentium, is too 
well known to need quotation here. To the same early period be- 
longs Prudentius, who in his fifty-seventh year first devoted him- 
self to the production of the ecclesiastical poetry which has 
conferred on him an enduring fame. And last, but not least, 
comes Gregory the Great at its close, in whose undoubtedly 
authentic hymn, Primo dierum omnium, the growing tendency 
towards rhyme manifests itself. Venantius Fortunatus, who had 
been, as Archbishop Trench puts it, “a master of vers de société,” 
but became afterwards Bishop of Poictiers, opens a new epoch in 
bymnology. His two grandest poems, Vevilla Regis prodeunt and 

‘ange lingua—not to be confounded with the Sacramental Pange 
lingua of Aquinas—are both embodied in the Passion-tide offices of 
the Breviary, and have become familiar to English readers and 
worshippers in Dr. Neale’s excellent translation, The second, 


beginning 
Pange lingua gloriosi lauream certaminis, 
from which the following characteristic stanzas are extracted, is a 
fine specimen of the rolling trochaic tetrameter which had been 
once or twice incidentally used before, but which he was the first 
systematically to arrange and adopt :— 
Crux fidelis, inter omnes arbor una nobilis, 
Nulla talem silva profert fronde, flore, germine ; 
Dulce lignum, dulci clavo dulce pondus sustinens. 
Flecte ramos arbor alta, tensa laxa viscera, 
Et rigor lentescat ille quem dedit nativitas, 
Ut superni membra Regis miti tendas stipite. 
Sola digna tu fuisti ferre pretium seculi, 
Atque portum preparare arca mundo naufrago, 
Quem sacer eruor perunxit fusus Agni corpore. 
Between the rise of the new school in the seventh century and 
its culmination in the verse of Adam of St. Victor in the twelfth, 


we have, besides several striking hymns of unknown authorship, 
such masterpieces as the Veni Creator by Charlemagne, the Ven? 
Sancte Spiritus by King Robert of France, the Chorus Nove 
Hierusalem of St. Fulbert, and a hymn on the Joys of Paradise 
attributed to St. Augustine, but which is really the work of St. 
Peter Damiani, and later on the Jesu, dulcis memoria of St. 
Bernard, and the exquisite hymn by his contemporary and country- 
man, Bernard of Morlaix, which will be familiar to many of our 
readers in Dr. Neale’s translation, “‘ Jerusalem the Golden.” The 
introduction of “ Sequences,” sung between the Epistle and Gospel 
in the Missal, of which in their earlier form of “proses” the 
Victime Paschali for Easter is a notable example, is ascribed to 
St. Notker Balbulus; it was left for Adam of St. Victor—“ the: 
foremost among the sacred Latin poets of the middle ages,” as 
Trench calls him—to develop the rhythmical Sequence. It must 
suffice to mention in passing the four great hymns composed by 
St. Thomas Aquinas for the newly instituted festival of Corpus 
Christi, the greatest of which, Lauda Sion Salvatorem, has been 
familiarized to modern ears by the noble music to which 
Mendelssohn has wedded it. About fifty years after Adam of 
St. Victor comes Thomas of Celano, the authcr of what has 
been regarded from his own age down to that of Githe and Sir 
W. Scott—who died with its murmured words on his lips— 
as the masterpiece of ecclesiastical poetry, while it is also the 
solitary extant example of the triple rhyme in which it is com- 
posed ; we mean of course the Dies Ire, too well known to require 
citation here. We must find room, however, for two specimen 
stanzas, and are sorry to have no room for more, from a hymn of 
Adam of St. Victor on the four Evangelists, a finer one in our 
judgment even than his Sequence on St. Agnes quoted in the 
Quarterly :— 
Jucundare, plebs fidelis, 
, Cujus Pater est in ceelis, 
Recolens Ezechielis 
Prophetz preconia ; 
Est Joannes testis ipsi, 
Dicens in Apocalypsi, 
Vere vidi, vere scripsi 
Vera testimonia. 
Circum throna majestatis, 
Cum spiritibus beatis, 
Quatuor diversitatis 
Astant animalia ; 
Formam primum aquilinam, 
Et secundum leoninam, 
Sed humanam et bovinam 
Duo gerunt alia. 


From the close of the thirteenth century the old founts of 
Christian inspiration, in poetry as in theology, and even in archi- 
tecture, were beginning to run dry. “Sinai and Calvary were 
deserted for Parnassus and Olympus,” and under the blighting 
influence of the Renaissance “imitation took the place of in- 
vention, pedantry of inspiration.” Nor was the evil a purely 
negative one. It seemed good to Renaissance Popes and poet- 
asters like the Medicean Clement VII. and Zacharius Farrerius, 
to whom he committed the ignoble task, to replace the splendid 
heritage of old Breviary hymns by a new series of pseudo-classical 
compositions made to order, in the style of the following Horatian 
doxclogy :— 

Unus est diviim sacer imperator, 

Triplicis forme, facie sub una, 

Qui polum, terras, tumidosque fluctus 

Temperat alti. 

The volume containing this collection of mongrel monstrosities was 
actually published with pe approbation and authorized for use 
in the divine office, but by some happy and rather unaccountable 
accident the clergy declined to avail themselves of the proffered 
boon. The ecclesiastical authorities however were not so easily to 
be balked of their pet scheme, and if they could not get rid of the 
existing hymnology altogether, they determined to reform it on 
classical models, and the charge was finally entrusted by 
Urban VIII. to three Jesuit fathers, among thg most approved 
pedants of their day, of reducing the old hymns “ad Cai 
sermonem et metricas leges,” and adding some new ones to the 
Breviary. A French ecclesiastic of the present day, the Abbé 
Pimont—whose work on the Hymns of the Roman Breviary, it is 
fair to say, was published with the express imprimatur of 
the late Pope—has justly complained how in this revision 
“under the pretext of elegance or clearness the correctors 
have too often, alas! on the whole, merely sacrificed, for 
the sake of classical expressions, the primitive words which 
were nearly always rich in symbolism and a profound mysti- 
cism.” In his Introduction the Abbé insists at length on the 
point to which we have already referred, that “ Ohristianit 
created a new Latin language for the expression of ideas to whic 
classical forms were inadequate.” He might, we think, with 
advantage have made some reference to the collection of hymns, 
decidedly superior on the whole to those of the Roman Breviary, 
which till within the last few years were sung in all or nearly all 


French churches, The ruthless scythe of that ultramontane 
centralizing movement which culminated under the last pontificate 
| has swept away the Paris Breviary, in common with many other 
| local or national “ uses,” but it may be permitted to the Christian 
| scholar and ritualist, as well as to those who scruple at the many 
_ pious frauds of the Roman lectionary—touched with a gentle 
‘hand in Lord Bute’s translation—to deplore its fall. Not least 
among its merits were the preservation in their pristine form of 
ancient hymns which Urban’s correctors had done their best, to use 
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a phrase of Ruskin’s, “to polish into inanity,” and the wonderful 
beauty of some of the modern ones of comparatively recent date 
which were not unworthy to stand beside them. There are few e.g. 
among the shorter Latin hymns of any age to equal, still fewer 
to excel, the musical rhythm and sublime simplicity of the lines 
beginning 

O luce qui mortalibus 

Lates inaccessa, Deus— 
which some of our readers may recollect hearing sung at Sunday 
Vespers in France, and may regret to know they will have no 
opportunity of hearing again. But our space is already exhausted, 
and - must not venture on a discussion of comparative hymnology 
at its close. 


ASSISTING THE QUEEN’S ENEMIES. 


TE Mr. Edward Herries had merely desired to be humorous and 
quaint in writing his excellent letter to the Zimes of 
Wednesday on the subject of assisting the Queen’s enemies, he 
might have headed it ‘There's Pansies for You.” A more 
‘curiously suggestive epistle—suggestive in all sorts of different 
ways and all sorts of different contrasts—has not appeared for 
some time in a newspaper. Everybody knows that the “ mis- 
chievous activity of Arabi’s friends in England,” of which Mr. 
Herries speaks, is no invention, but a very serious fact. It has 
‘been condemned by the best-informed purveyors of news from 
Alexandria; it has been solemnly alluded to by Ministers in Par- 
liament, though the solemnity of the Ministerial utterance was 
wot compatible with more than allusion; it is as well known as 
anything can be. Of course in these polite days nobody is so rude 
as to identify “ Arabi's friends” with any particular person in 
referring to them, and equally of course everybody knows per- 
fectly well who Arabi’s friends are. Now Mr. Herries recalls 
very seasonably to the public memory that there was a time, and 
not 20 very long ago, when this said activity would have exposed 
Arabi’s friends to a very considerable danger of proving the vir- 
‘tues of the Herb Pantagruelion—that is to say, Hemp. The case 
which he quotes of Gregg—a person who has some note in 
‘romance as well as history—of La Motte, who, but for cruel fate, 
-would have had his end as well as his beginning immortalized in 
Denis Duval, and of several other persons, put the practice beyond 
all question, and the extracts from judges’ decisions given esta- 
blish the law. All the judges of England, says Lord Mansfield, 
Igid it down in Gregg’s case that sending intelligence to the enemy, 
~whether or no such intelligence actually reaches its destination, 
is high treason and a capital crime. Therefore, Mr. Herries 
very properly demands to have offenders of such a kind cut 
off, and expresses the opinion (with which no man of sense 
will quarrel) that the public execution of persons ne guilty of 
assisting the Queen’s enemies would have a very wholesome effect. 
We are with Mr. Herries here most cordially ; it would have an 
admirable effect. 

Mere argumentative agreement with Mr. Herries is by no means 
the sole kind of thought which this suggestion of his is calculated, 
in its turn, to suggest. The extraordinary difference between our 
fathers and ourselves in respect of regarding the public weal is one 
of the first considerations that occur to the mind, Another is the 
tremendous fouwrnée of criminals which we should have if (which 
is very much to be wished) some god would grant Mr. Herries the 
realization of his desires. According to Mr. Gladstone, we are 
not at war at present, and therefore it is possible that a sharp 


lawyer would be able to plead that Her Majesty has not got any | 


enemies, and therefore that it is impossible that they can be aided or 
comforted. It is to be feared that with, let us say, Lord Ellen- 
-borough on the Bench and Sir Vicary Gibbs as Crown Law 
‘Officer, this plea would have done “ Arabi’s friends” (it 
is surprising how difficult it is to prevent the pen from 
plumping out their names) but little good. But something 
might be made of*it in these more squeamish days. The same 
contention, with more show of reason, would probably save from 
the gallows the necks of the St. James's Hall Committee of four 
ears ago, for there then was no actual war, though the Queen 
plenty of enemies, But on at least three occasions since Lord 
Mansfield’s doctrine, applied logically, and in accordance with . 
tice, would give Mr. Marwood a noble batch of subjects, For 

af it is high treason to convey intelligence to the Queen’s enemies 
without the realm, whether they receive that intelligence or no, 
it must equally be high treason to aid and comfort them in any 
way, whether without the realm or within it. In the Afghan 
war, the Zulu war, and the Transvaal war such aid and comfort 
was undoubtedly administered, and in the last-named case it is at 
least credibly asserted that actual intelligence was sent. A really 
active attorney-general might on each occasion have secured a 
notable array of wholesome examples. The hon. member for 
Ipswich, who was affectionately known in Birmingham as 
Collings the Afghan, would, we fear, be “ gart ken that he had a 
lith in his neck.” Captain Verney and his Transvaal Committee 
might not improbably be strung up in a row; and, if they were 
greatly in need of spiritual consolation, a certain right reverend 
ntleman who is fond of letter-writing could “ make their souls ” 
Sefore yielding = own, as he might possibly have to do, if, 
instead of Sir Henry Bulwer, he had to deal with say Sir 
Thomas Picton. The picture becomes appalling; and it is perhaps 
well not to fill it in any further. There have been epochs in 


history when prosecutions, just and necessary at first, have had to 
be stopped simply because there was no knowing what important 
personages might be a if.they went on. It is by no 
means certain that, if Mr. Herries’s wholesome principle were 
worked out wholesomely, the awful example of a Pr-me M-n-st-r 
of Gr--t Br-t--n might not “o’ertop them all” on a gallows of 
H-w-rd-n oak, For—which is in truth the point of Mr. Herries’s 
letter—we have grown astonishingly blind to the wholesome and 
simple truth that he who takes the side of his country’s enemy is 
an enemy to his country, and that, according to the plainest rules 
of political morality, he ought to be cut off. He ought—there is 
not a doubt of it; but the terrible tableau which we have just 
left half drawn shows what would probably result. It is indeed pro- 
bable that the country would be in no way the worse for it afterwards, 
It is even possible that it might be considerably the better. But 
who could bear the spectacle of proper moral men by scores 
occupying the position of acorns simply because they had assisted 
the oat enemies? Above all, how would room be found in the 
Chamber of Horrors afterwards, and who would hire St. James’s 
Hall? The proprietor of the first admirable establishment might 
justly demand a subvention to meet the severe strain placed upon 
him, the proprietor of the latter could plead still more forcibly 
that with the law of high treason enforced his property had lost 
half its value. 

The simple fact which Mr. Herries doubtless wished to impress 
on his readers is, that in the twistings and turnings of modern 
political sentiment, and especially of Democratic sentiment, the 
very idea of treason has been lost. There are those who contend 
with no small show of reason that treason to a Democratic Govern- 
ment is impossible, and a contradiction in terms, The central 
authority is derived solely from individual consent, and when the 
individual does not consent, the obligation to obey or to respect 
falls off from him. Arabi’s friends, and the Boers’ friends, and 
Cetewayo’s friends, and the friends of Shere Ali the unlucky, were 
all easily able to persuade themselves that they were not aiding or 
encouraging the enemies of the country or of the people, or of any 
of the modern cant abstractions. For it is of the essence of this 
kind of tailor of Tooley Street always to regard himself as the 
people and the country. Unless he has glimmerings of self-dis- 
trust and sense (in which case he would not, ex hypothest, dwell 
in the political Tooley Street at all), he never, in his own opinion, 
can be a traitor to the country or the people. But “the King’s 
enemies ” or * the Queen’s enemies” are terms about which there 
can be none of this kind of juggling. As soon as they are de- 
clared, even Mr. Gladstone himself could hardly argue them into 
the Queen’s friends, though it must be confessed that certain pro- 
totypes and spiritual ancestors of Mr, Gladstone in the seventeenth 
century nearly achieved this feat of casuistry. Ordinary people, 
however—the Captain Verneys and Bishop Colensos and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawsons of this world—cannot be expected to perform it, 
and so the semi-Republican cant about “people” (‘ country” is 
not so much used, because it lends itself less to the required 
juggling) serves their turn admirably. 

All this, however, might undoubtedly be stopped by a judicious 
use of that incomparable therapeutic apparatus the gallows. It is 
quite astonishing how fallacies disappear and neatly-woven webs 
of humbug snap at the touch of the eloquent, just, and mighty 
hangman, It may be contended with some plausibility that there 
is only one moral precept thoroughly and effectually comprehended 
by the populations of these realms at large, and that is “ Thou 
shalt dono murder.” The sanction there is intelligible to every- 
body—even Captain Verney and Mr. Collings can understand it. 
Now, though there is no doubt whatever that the softening and 
humanizing of English law and practice in regard to political 
matters is a vast gain, it may be doubted whether, like other great 
gains, it has not brought a certain loss with it. We have grown 
so accustomed to regard all action which can be called, by any 


stretch of the word, political as legally irresponsible that we carry 


the doctrine of irresponsibility to lengths positively dangerous to 
the body politic itself. No reasonable person can doubt that the 
fanatics of the Afghan and Transvaal Committees are perfectly 
capable, in the event of a great European war, of repeating their 
action, and of carrying it out toany extent. The name of Camaret 
Bay lives in English history as the sign and index of the treachery 
of a great Englishman. How many people, respectable members 
of London society, are there now who glory in action which is not 
morally distinguishable from Marlborough’s, and which, owing to 
modern facilities of communication, is infinitely easier than in his 
time? Certain wars, they think, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, are 
“iniquitous and guilty”; therefore no action to put a stop to 
them can be otherwise than equitable and righteous. Certain 
persons are unjustly attacked; what can be more proper than to 
put those persons on their guard? The action which in the last 
few months and weeks has been proved against certain of the Queen’s 
subjects both in North and South Africa may or may not in any one 
instance have been specifically treasonable, but it has possessed the 
generic quality of treason. Very many of the persons who have taken 
part singly or in committees in such action would, no doubt, be 
extremely angry at the charge of treason, if Sa is more 
— they did not scout it as absurd, simply because they 

ave lost the power of discerning, first, what treason is inits nature, 
and, secondly, what particular acts are and are not treasonable. 
It is treason to take the part of a public enemy declared to be such 
by lawful authority, and that is what numbers of morally excellent 
people have been doing of late years. We see no way of waking 
them up and stopping the mischief except to adopt Mr. Herries’s 
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ion, and to send them to people the “verger de la reine 
“But to continue the of M. de Banville’s 
im ballade, the first traitor hung there “appellera des pendus 
encor,” and in no small number. We are not bloodthirsty ; but, 
when Mr. Herries’s wish is realized, may we be there to see, and 
the sooner the better. 


TORPEDOES AND TRAPS. 


HE greatest interest is now naturally felt in everything 
relating to naval warfare; and the paper which, under the 
title of “The Evolution of Torpedic Science,” Captain 8S. P. 
Oliver has published in the current number of the Army and Navy 
Magazine, 1s likely to receive more attention than would be given 
to it in peaceful times. Attention it certainly deserves from some 
of the facts narrated in it, although it is very far from complete, 
and does not by any means fulfil the promise of its rather pompous 
title. Inthe April number of the same magazine Captain Oliver 
gave asketch of the early history of explosives and torpedoes, which 
showed that the idea of using the latter in warfare is much older 
than it is generally supposed to be. ‘his fact Captain Oliver was 
able to emphasize by citing a remarkable passage in Ben Jonson, 
in which the fish torpedo is almost exactly described. The paper 
ended with a very brief notice of Captain Bushnell’s attempt in 
1775 to destroy the British men-of-war in the Delaware. 
The present one begins with a description, almost as brief, 
of the destruction of some hapless French sailors, who boarded 
what they took for an ordinary derelict, and were shortly blown 
up. This was in 1804, and at first sight it seems strange that 
from 1775 little or nothing to this date should have been done 
with torpedoes, It is not difficult, however, to discover the 
reason for this apparent carelessness with regard to a terrible 
engine of war in times when there certainly was plenty of fight- 
ing. It is generally thought that, in the latter part of the last 
century and the beginning of this one, there was much less 
humanitarian feeling than there is now, and that Governments 
were not by any means nice in selecting means for discomtiting 
their foes. This may be true in some respects; but it is not 
altogether true, for in the days of Pitt and Napoleon there 
seems to have been a repugnance to torpedoes, which is certainly 
not shown now by the chiefs of any War Office or Admiralty in 
the civilized world. The use of infernal machines was looked upon 
as contrary to legitimate warfare. The famous Robert Fulton, before 
he devoted himself altogether to utilizing steam for prepelling vessels, 
suffered much from that intense longing to contrive engines for 
the wholesale destruction of his fellow-creatures which seems so 
often to afflict men of great mechanical genius. Captain Oliver 
speaks of him as “ the first successful torpedist, properly su-called,” 
and this highly honourable title he clearly seems to have merited. 
By a thoroughly practical experiment, he showed that vessels could 
be destroyed by means of “ submarine bombs,” and he also devised 
@ submarine boat. It must seem strange to officials of our time 
that any Government should have resisted the fascination of 
Fulton’s inventions, but resist them the Governments of the day 
certainly did. The poor man, like other inventors of a later date, did 
not work in the least from patriotic motives, but was apparently 
willing to sell his ingenious contrivances for causing death and 
suffering to any Cabinet which chose to pay him; but he offered in 
vain, for he got no customers. Napoleon, after encouraging him 
for a time, dismissed him; the English and Dutch Governments 
would have none of his inventions, and the American authorities 
were equally obdurate; so that the unfortunate child of genius, 
driven to despair by being unable to find any purchasers for his 
machines for blowing ships up and burning and scalding men to 
death, had to turn his attention exclusively to pacific pursuits; 
and, having failed in his attempts to make war more deadly, was 
under the necessity of working only for the good of mankind. 
_ For a long time after Fulton’s attempts to bring torpedoes 
into fashion the progress of scienee seems to have been ex- 
tremely slow. Stirred by Fulton's projects, Colonel Colt, 
the inventor of the revolver, began to make experiments in 
4829, and in 1842 blew up a mine in New York Harbour 
an electric current sent through a wire. He afterwards 
playfully destroyed an old gunboat and an old schooner. In 
the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1848-50 torpedoes were used, and, 
strange to say, one of them, which was allowed to remain sub- 
merged, was picked up five-and-twenty years afterwards uninjured, 
and in working order. In the Crimean War defence of coast by 
means of torpedoes was attempted, and the Merlin and Firefly 
had, it was supposed, very narrow escapes; but the beneficent 
Science was still in its infancy, and cannot be said to have 
attained anything like full development until the American War 
af Secession. cei latter two years of that great conflict 
seven monitors and eleven wooden vessels were totally destroyed by 
torpedoes, and other vessels, ironclad and wooden, were disabled 
foratime. Of the use of these engines in the American war 
Captain Oliver, who certainly treats his subject very imperfectly, 
akes no mention whatever ; and he is equally silent respecting the 
doings of the Russian “ torpedists” in 1877. Of what was done 
with torpedoes, and floating bodies analogous to torpedoes, in the 
South American war he does, however, give a very careful ac- 
‘count, which is worthy of attention at the present moment. Bya 
well-contrived ruse de guerre, permissible according to modern 
ideas, and likely enough to be repeated or imitated in warfare, the 


Peruvians completely destroyed two Chilian war-ships. According 
to the account given by Captain Oliver, which is taken from a 
aper by Lieutenant Madan, R.N., in the Journal of the United 
Service Institution, the Peruvian Government enrolled a band of 
“ torpedists,” principally Americans and foreigners, some of whom 
devised an agreeable surprise for a Chilian vessel during the 
blockade of Callao. The Chilian Admiral had apparently given 
orders to his captains to be more strict than they had been 
with regard to the boats which supplied the neutral vessels 
with fruit and vegetables, and the Peruvians determined to 
lure the Chilians into capturing a boat seemingly of this kind, 
but really laden with a terrible explosive. Accordingly they 
prepared “ an innocent-looking bumboat, in which a mechanical 
mine with a charge of 300 lbs. of dynamite had been concealed, 
and so contrived that when the weights above it were re- 
moved the charge would explode.” Over the dynamite was 
placed a cargo of vegetables, fruit, and poultry; and during 
the night of July 3, 1880, the boat was towed out into Callao Bay, 
and there left to drift about. The Chilian vessel nearest to Callao 
was the Loa, which was acting as —— to the squadron, 
stationed about eight miles further off. For a long time those on 
board her took no notice apparently of the drifting boat; and at 
last, when afternoon had come, the Peruvians, either apprehensive 
that the boat would destroy a neutral vessel, or inspired by super- 
lative cunning, sent out a gig to take the drifting craft intow. The 
despatch of this gig brought about the catastrophe. When she 
was seen coming the captain of the Loa, in spite, it is said, of the 
warnings of some officers who suspected a trick, steamed towards 
the seeming bumboat. In every sense it may be said that the 
bait was swallowed, as she was brought alongside the guardship, 
and the provisions were taken out of her, When enough had 
been removed to relieve the lever beneath, it detonated the fuse, 
and the Loa was literally almost blown out of the water by 
the tremendous explosion. Out of a crew of about two hundred, 
only forty, most of whom were wounded or burnt, were saved 
by the boats of the neutral ships, which were lowered directly the 
disaster occurred. 

Although Captain Pena, of the Loa, who perished, was thought 
to have shown great carelessness in seizing so blindly the suspicious 
bumboat, it is not, perhaps, surprising that he should have been 
deceived by a trick which, rdw 3 not altogether unprecedented, 
was new to the sailors of our time. It is, however, surprising in 
the highest degree that the Peruvians should have been able to 
repeat the trick with a slight variation, and to destroy another 
vessel in nearly the same way as they had destroyed the Loa. Yet 
this they were able to do within two months of the blowing up of 
that ill-fated ship. A gunboat called the Corvadonga was sent to 
blockade a town situate ina small bay north of Callao. Whilst 
she was off this town, those on board her observed two boats at 
anchor, and a boat from the Corvadonga was immediately sent to 
destroy them. One of them, a lighter, was sunk; but as the 
other was found to he a very well-fitted gig, she was towed 
alongside. The carpenter made a superticial examination of her, 


but neglected to cut open the air cases at the two ends of the — 


boat. Satisfied with this very careless inspection, the hapless, 
and, it must be added, very careless, captain of the Corvadonga, 
ordered her to be hoisted up. Directly the after-fall was hauled 
taut, a terrific explosion occurred, and the Corvadonga was 80 
terribly shattered that she sank in ten minutes. The air cases 
had no doubt been filled with dynamite, and the slings of the 
boats must have been connected with triggers in such a manner 
that these would be pulled directly a strain came on the slings. 

As we have said above, the account of the destruction of these 
two vessels has a special interest at the present time. The simple, 
and at the same time extremely ingenious, trick of the Peruvians 
is the latest device of naval warfare, and it isnot improbable that 
attempts will be made to imitate them. The conduct of the 
captain of the Corvadonga shows that the most terrible warnings 
sometimes fail to make sailors cautious, or to impress them with 
the reality of a new kind of danger; and though it is not to be sup- 
posed that an English officer would be as careless as that 
unfortunate commander was, it must not be forgotten that 
English seamen have before now unduly despised the capacity of a 
foe, and have been, at all times, extremely slow in appreciating 
danger. ‘The lesson to be drawn from the story so opportunely 
told by Captain Oliver is that off an enemy's coast any abandoned 
vessel or apparent derelict should be viewed with the greatest 
suspicion, and that before boarding such a craft it is advisable, 
even at the risk of losing a prize, to employ unmistakably 
efficacious means for ascertaining whether she is laden with 
dynamite or gunpowder. On the dangers to warships from more 
complex engines of destruction it is not necessary now to insist, as 
they have been repeatedly commented on. Before long dangers 
of a yet graver kind may perhaps be spoken of, at first with bated 


breath, but afterwards with that calmness which is becoming - 


when the results of science are considered. Our warlike fore- 
fathers looked with great dislike on torpedoes as hideous con- 
trivances not belonging to legitimate warfare. Now they belong 
to legitimate warfare as much as cannon and rifles do. It is not 
impossible that within a comparatively short time, methods of 
destruction even more terrible than those which the thoughtful 
disposer of torpedoes commands will be pointed out by science and 
accepted with all gratitude as happy additions to the resources of 
a belligerent, 
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LITERARY RESURRECTION-MEN. 


At new books are more or less made up out of old ones, and 
even a novel can hardly be put together without some amount 
of literary research. To state old facts, and place them in a new 
light, is really to make them new facts, and to add a real con- 
tribution to knowledge. Probably our modern students of history, 
our modern scholars, do not know nearly so many facts, have 
not really anything like the amount of information in the rough 
which was possessed by the patient and obscure students of the 
seventeenth century. In a large collection like the Sunderland 
Library, and even on the least considered shelves of the bookstalls, 
there are Latin volumes, by forgotten men, which are perfect mines 
of knowledge and of references. Thus, a stout octavo was sold at 
the Sunderland sale which contained hundreds of pages entirely 
devoted to the cheerful but difficult topic of human sacrifices. 
That volume was worth very much more than its market price ; it 
was worth months of patient work to any modern writer ona 
certain aspect of ancient religion. Yet we doubt whether four 
men in England have ever heard of the name of the author. Now 
there are two ways in which a modern scribe might employ this 
old repertory of hidden knowledge. A student would use it, 
would verify his references, would make it serviceable as a guide, 
and would frankly and fully acknowledge his debt to the old 
antiquary. There are few greater pleasures to an honest scholar 
than the chance of making such an acknowledgment, and securing 
for the dead and forgotten a little moment of remembrance, an 
instant out of that posthumous immortality for which he hoped, 
and, so hoping, derived strength for his difficult and dreary labour. 
But the literary resurrection-man, as distinguished from the 
scholar, would scramble through the old book, add a few facetious 
remarks, and turn out some hasty bit of hackwork, some cheap 
magazine article, without thanks and without acknowledgment. 
Such are the manners of the chiffonnier of letters, who prowls 
among the slums of letters, picking up a trifle here and a trifle 
there, like the fellows who harpoon cigar ends with an ingenious 
hooked instrument outside the cafés of Paris. 

While the literary chiffunnier confines himself to practices like 
these, and haunts only the dusky purlieus of the past, he does no 
good, but he does little harm. No one grudges him his wallet of 
wails and strays, his dry bones and snippets, the mouldy scraps 
fallen from rich tables of the past. But the modern literary 
resurrection-man has an ambition beyond that of keeping a kind 
of rag und bone shop. He has made it his business to disinter 
the dead and buried bodies of books, which great contemporaries 
produced when they were young, when, they were inexperienced 
and had not found out their way, when they were poor perhaps, and 
hurried by the necessities of life. Things of this sort a man who 
reaches eminence and knowledge buries and leaves behind him. 
They are unworthy of him, and immature ; they are in bad taste, 
perhaps, or again, he may have used the ideas which his earliest 
attempts contained to much better purpose in his later works, A 
great writer dies, his literary executors know his wishes, and 
when they make up his complete works, they leave out all 
that he tried to forget and to cause to be forgotten. Then 
eomes the turn of the resurrection-man. He digs in the suy- 
grundaria, where an author, like the Romans, has buried his 
immature literary children. He rakes up the first rough sketches 
and the failures, he publishes them for his own profit, and the 
annoyance of the friends of the dead is nothing to him. There 
have of course been cases in which an author was not the best 
judge of his own work, and the world is grateful to the people 
or the chance which has preserved what he would have de- 
stroyed. Tradition says that, if the wish of Virgil had been 
fulfilled, we should have had no A®neid, and Collins attempted to 
suppress his Odes. But the claim which a contemporary author 
has to choose the works which shall represent him, and to make 
his waste-paper basket the long home of his own rubbish, should 
be respected by every man of delicacy and honour. This claim 
is set at nought by the literary resurrection-man. His daily 
bread is obtained by rooting up and selling the dead failures and 
blunders of his contemporaries or of famous people who have 
lately died. Thus, Mr. ‘'ennyson wrote The Lover’s Tale when he 
‘was very young, and withdrew it almost before it could properly 
be said to have been published. He was obliged to give it to’ the 
world again two or three years ago because a piratical copy of 
that, and of other verses which were or might be attributed to 
him, was in circulation. The spurious volume lies before us; is 
entitled “ A Supplementary Chapter to Tennysoniana,” and bears 
no publisher's name. The notice “ Fifty copies printed for Private 
Circulation” is on the title-page; but no one who is acquainted 
with the ways which are dark and the tricks which are vain of 
the literary resurrection-man will feel much contidence in this 
advertisement. There may have been fifty or tive hundred 
copies printed; in either case the action is to the last degree 
impertinent and discreditable. Keats, as every one knows, has 
sutlered even more than Mr. Tennyson, and his “love letters,” 
written in the feverish heats of incipient consumption, were offered 
to a world which apparently was not gratetul for the boon. Once 
more Mrs. Browning's earliest and crudest poems, which she 
never dreamed of inserting among the works by which she will 
be for ever remembered, were “edited” and published for the 
greater satisfaction of literary ghouls and grubbers among waste- 

r baskets. 

Within the last few days the waste-paper basket of Dickens 

been ransacked, and the rubbish, as the author reckoned 


it, has been shot upon the public. This is a very flagrant 
case. ‘The early scraps of Dickens were valueless to everybody but 
the collector whose fancy it was to possess a complete set of first 
editions of everything that ever came from the pen of Boz. 
Dickens had not the dramatic gift. He could not know that 
when he was a young man and had not yet. found out his way. 
He tried every path, and, among other errors, blundered into the 
attempt to write comedies, comic operas, and what not. What 
Dickens himself thought of these early attempts we learn from a 
letter which Mr. Frederick Locker lately contributed to a daily 
paper. Mr. Locker says that he asked Dickens whether he pos- 
sessed a copy of a play of his called, we believe, The Village 
Coquettes. Dickens replied that he not only did not possess a 
copy, but that if he knew a copy existed in his house, and 
if by some accident he could not in any other way get 
at it and destroy it, he would set fire to his house. This 
was a pretty strong expression of the author’s feeling about 
an unworthy literary bantling. Yet this wretched little pro- 
duction is now offered, with a wheelbarrow-load of similar 
trash, to the public. It is presumed that the author's great name 
will secure a sale for what the author was anxious to obliterate 
and abolish. He is beyond concern for these things, but there is 
something peculiarly characteristic of the callousness of the 
literary resurrection-man in this traffic in dead books, this 
attempt to discredit the genius of the dead. We are now 
threatened with another piece of body-snatching yet more offensive. 
The uncollected writings of a great man who threw off much 
unconsidered superficial copy, the unauthorized life of one who 
desired that his biography should not be written, is “ announced ” 
by the literary journals. Every one knows that a publication of 
this sort is resented as an outrage by the persons most nearly con- 
cerned. Yet there is, apparently, no legal remedy. It is easy to 
see how from literary body-snatching a short step might be made 
in the present state of the law on those matters to literary 
chantage. The time may come when a literary resurrection- 
man will try to make his bargain with the representatives 
of the dead, to say “I will publish this or that unless—.” 
This kind of threat would, of course, bring the creature who 
ventured on it within the reach of the law, yet it might, 
in conceivable cases, be successful. Take the instance of Sainte- 
Beuve. Ever since his death a sort of French literary resurrec- 
tion-men have made it their business to publish fragments attri- 
buted to him, “ indiscretions,” ‘ confessions,” ‘ note-books,” and 
what not, all more or less discreditable to his genius and to his 
character. These things have fallen into the hands of literary 
dissectors, and have been scrupulously examined and lectured on 
by M. Zola. This kind of publication reaches the lowest depth of 
turpitude, andisonly equalledin baseness by the effort of someanony- 
mous Trench bookmaker to prove that Kacine was an accomplice 
of La Voisin, a thief and a murderer. English bookmaking has. 
not yet reached these infamies, but it is more than sufliciently 
bad that the discarded, and perhaps suppressed, trifles of men 
of genius should be at the mercy of every one who cares 
to disinter them. There is, apparently, no present remedy 
for these wrongs; and any one, after a certain lapse of 
time, may put forth the books which a writer, perhaps, 
would have given a year of his life not to have written, 
which certainly he did his best to disassociate with his name. The 
only obvious method of balking the resurrection-man ought not to 
be very difficult of execution. The kind of trash which their 
authors have rejected has not, in the cases which we are thinking 
of, any attraction for prurient curiosity. They are feeble, tenta- 
tive, dull, and no one would ever dream of reading them, but for 
the curiosity excited by great names. The literary journals, and 
all journals which deal with literature, might refuse to announce 
them in paragraphs of gossip, and might decline to review them. 
No reader would be a loser, and the results might discourage the 
practice of rifling the graveyards of dead books, and searching in 
the waste-paper baskets and the dust-bins of the illustrious dead. 
At present every writer of name is at the mercy of the resurrection- 
man. The literary sins, or rather stupidities, of his youth, which 
the world had forgotten, are brought up against his reputation 
when his reputation has become great enough to excite curiosity. 
Unfortunately, a morbid personal curiosity about men of letters. 
seems to have taken the place, among the less educated public, of 
a true taste for literature. Every dullard who meddles with 
letters can buy the wares of the resurrection-man, and plume 
himself on being more clever than a great man was at the age of 
eighteen, 


HOW IT BEGAN. 


ype Araby undertook to play the réle for which so many 
excellent precedents existed in modern Egyptian history, 
there were few sensible people who did not foresee the inevitable 
result. A military despotism such as he wished to establish is an 
anachronism at the present day. Inthe fourteenth century it was 
the usual thing. When the medieval sultan raised the captain of 
his guards to one dignity after another, he must have known the 
only possible end. He must have resigned himself, more or less 
quietly, to unavoidable fate. Twenty Memlook kings succeeded 
each other in a hundred years, and the beginning of the course of 
each does not difler materially from that of the present rebel and 
his sovereign. We see a king on the throne, a victorious general 
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beside it, an army of slaves in the background, among whom 

rhaps some well-informed politician can point out the next 

Ting —that is, the next but one, Sometimes the general is 
checked—the king is castled, perhaps—it is exactly like a very 
bad game of chess, such a game as children often play, in 
which the board is cleared with amazing ra idity, the queen 
taking the chief part. The beautiful Queen of Egypt, Shegeret el 
Door, a Turkish or perhaps Circassian lady, imported by Sultan 
el Saleh, one of the Ayoobites, married a long series of successful 
rebels. Some she slew herself; some were killed by their rivals. 
There is a monotony in the story which deprives it of half its 
romance. The most extraordinary thing about it is the power of 
recovery Egypt showed under revolutions which would have 
ruined or depopulated any other country. Three years ago ten 
thousand people died of famine, and the exchequer was bankrupt. 
Last year we heard everywhere of the contentment of the fellah, 
and the flow of money into the hands of the Controllers. Perhaps 
a year hence may see things in prosperity once more. When 
people say that Egypt has received a blow from which she cannot 
recover for generations, we may think of the splendid buildings of 
Mohammed Nasr, of the rapid succession of his seven sons, of a 
fearful plague, the deposition of Sultan Hassan, his recovery, and 
the building of his beautiful mosque, and all within twenty years 
or less, The country in which such wonderful works were raised 
cannot have been poor or depressed, in spite of rebellions and 
mutinies and dethronements. 

The beginning of the present troubles must be traced to Ismail 
Pasha, the late Khedive. He, it is true, would never have allowed 
things to come to their present pass. Araby would long ago have 
tasted the sweets of exile, would perhaps have posed as a patriot 
before the Radical clubs and Park orators of London, or have gone 
to die of fever, or, like the late Moufettish, Sadyk, of bad coffée at 
Dongola. Ismail, when he raised the army against Sir Rivers 
Wilson, taught the soldiers what a power would be theirs when 
his hand was removed. There were even then people in Cairo who 
fancied that the military demonstration was as much against the 
Khedive as against his foreign Ministers ; but the truth came out 
when an English lady, for whom Ismail was said to have con- 
ceived an admiration, appealed to him for protection, and he 
assured her she need fear nothing, as the troops would obey him. 
What measures he might have taken to control the further 
development of the mutinous spirit he had evoked, we cannot tell ; 
but that he could and would have controlled it, we cannot doubt. 
Mr. de Leon, whose long experience of Egypt is well known to 
readers of his former book, has brought out an abridgment of it 
with the title of Egypt under tts Khedives (Low); and in a new 
preface has told the disastrous tale with a succinctness and 
clearness which make it very valuable at the present con- 
juncture. He begins with the temporary truce established 
in 1877 between the Khedive and the European Powers, and 
traces the subsequent progress of events to the eve of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. In April, 1879, the Europeans at Cairo 
were startled by rumours of a military rising. Accounts had just 
come in from Upper Egypt of the famine which over-taxation had 
caused, and the Khedive was supposed to be very unpopular. It 
was naturally assumed that the demonstration was as much 
against him as against his Ministry. When a few days had 
elapsed, however, well-informed people knew the truth. His 
action on that occasion sealed his doom. Nothing can better 
illustrate the proverb that honesty is the best policy than this event. 
It is one of those truths which are stranger than fiction, that an 
intriguer of Ismail’s astuteness did not see the great peril of the 
step he took on this occasion, He must have known that his in- 
Stigation of the mutiny could not be long concealed. He must 
have understood that there was a limit to the long-suffering of the 
Western Powers, and that treason like his could not go unpunished. 
And, if he had been at the pains of studying the history of his pre- 
decessors in Egypt, he must or might have seen that, if such a step 
as he was about to take proved successful, it would put him in the 
power of thearmy whose insubordination gave him only a momentary 
gots, That Ismail did not foresee these things shows that 

. de Leon and many other commentators on recent events in 
Egypt have greatly overestimated his capacity. Mr. de Leon, in 
particular, compares him to Louis Napoleon. The completeness 
of his ruin, and of the ruin he has brought upon his country, form 
the strongest features in the likeness. His taste for plotting was, 
or is, purely Oriental. He had no foresight. A momentary ad- 
vantage was enough to blind him to future consequences. When 
he fell, he did not leave off plotting; and there are many well- 
informed persons who do not hesitate to assert that his old connexion 
with Araby, whom he first spurred on to mutiny, has never been 
severed. ia leaving behind him an overgrown army—an army 
which Egypt could not afford to keep up—he arranged for the 
constant disturbance which has been the result. First the 
colonels presented a petition, praying that they should share in 
the benefits which the new Government was conferring on Egypt. 
The Ministry imprisoned the petitioners without having the power 
of keeping them—a futile act, the parent of all the subsequent 
anarchy. When they had been “liberated by their respective 
regiments, who had orders from them to do so should they not 
return from the Ministry of War in two hours’ time,” they were 
masters of the situation. 

The subsequent progress of Araby and his associates shows 
how unfit they were to wield the power which they had thus 
acquired. It is difficult indeed for a European, and above all for 
an Englishman, to understand the motives which have actuated 


them in ruining their country. They might have increased the 
Khedive’s power and influence for good, but they never ceased to 
humiliate him before his own subjects. They might have 
diminished the burdens of the country, but they increased them 
enormously. They might have put down the rebellion in the 
Soodan, but in spite of lying telegrams it is increasing. ‘They 
might have removed all fear of a Bedouin invasion, but the 
Bedouins are now surrounding Egypt like vultures watching 
a dying dog. In short, Araby has proved himself even more 
shortsighted than his quondam patron, even more grasping and 
seifish, even more incompetent and extravagant. Mr. de Leon 
details the events of the 9th September, when the mutineers sur- 
rounded Abdeen Palace, and Araby seated on a led horse—for he 
cannot ride, a point Mr. de Leon misses—came into the Khedive’s 
presence, and demanded “ the dismissal of the Ministry which had 
sold the country to the English.” It is strange indeed that Araby 
aud his associates could have been so ill informed as to the re- 
sources of England not to see that such an allegation was 
most likely to bring about the very thing they professed 
to dread. Had Araby openly avowed his intention of 
bringing in the English and of discrediting the French, he 
could not have managed better. Sir Auckland Colvin, standing by 
the Khedive, urged him to arrest Araby; but Tewfik’s courage 
failed. He has since shown that he possesses the virtue, but on 
that occasion he was unable to call it up. Sir Auckland knows 
Egypt well; and no one can for a moment doubt that, if the 
Khedive had followed his counsel, Araby would have been de- 
feated. Every Egyptian is on the side, be it right or wrong, of 
the victor. Centuries, we had almost said millenniums, of such 
revolutions as this one have accustomed him to respect power, and 
nothing else. The most ardent partisans of Araby will this time 
next year be equally ardent in favour of the Khedive, or the Eng- 
lish, or whoever may by that time be master of the situation. A 
people more completely without political views it is not possible to 
imagine. ‘ The third act opened,” says Mr. de Leon, “ with the 
counter drafts of organic law drawn up by the Committee of the 
Chamber of Notables, in opposition to Cherif Pasha’s programme, 
giving the Chamber the control of the Ministry and the Budget.” 
It was this demand, which at first sight is so much in accordance 
with our constitutional ideas, that convinced a large number of 
English people of the existence of a national party. It 
was the only clever move which Araby made. From that 
time on those who knew Egypt, and who laughed at the 
idea of such a thing, had to submit to the absurdities of such 
talkers as Sir William Gregory and Mr. Blunt, and had to keep 
silence against their better sense, while Araby went on his course 
unimpeded. Had the French behaved loyally with respect to an 
alliance én which theirs was all theadvantage, something might even 
then have been done; but, as is now known, they were employed 
in the difficult task of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. The English, so they argued, would never intervene 
to crush a national movement, and, as Araby must inevitably 
become master of Egypt if they did not, it was as well to keep 
friends with him. “ The unfortunate Khedive,” says Mr.de Leon, 
“ the shuttlecock between two battledores —native and foreign—in 
vain asked aid and counsel from his European advisers, who only 
talked, waile Araby and the Ministry acted.” The course of 
Turkey was, and is, equally tortuous, Dervish went to Egypt to 
curse Araby, and ended by blessing him altogether, and investing 
him with the Order of the Medjidie. With this curious result of 
Dervish’s mission and the massacre in Alexandria, Mr. de Leon 
brings his narrative to an end, and there is no occasion that we 
should pursue any further the subsequent course of events. It is 
too fresh in our memories. Mr. de Leon’s final expressions should 
be well weighed. He does not anticipate that Araby will fight 
very formidably. He will not hold out long, and “ his own 
courage and resolution” will not be imitated by his army, “now 
being reinforced by raw levies.” But “ the strongest ally, and the 
most dangerous enemy to him and to any expeditionary force 
respectively,” will be the climate, which from May to November 
is very hot and trying to the European constitution, while the 
inundation, now rising, will, if the Canal banks are cut, flood the 
Delta and prevent, or seriously impede, military operations. 


A CURIOSITY OF MODERN LITERATURE 


NE of the most distinguished of living critics, who has himself 
practised his doctrine not unsparingly, has impressed upon us 

the usefulness of occasionally reviewing the current and popular 
judgments on great writers, whether formed in our own time or 
handed on to us by our fathers, In the case of contemporaries, 
the advice is plainly too obvious to need any heightening; for 
though, as has been recently remarked, enthusiasm for excellence 
in our contemporaries is one of the great charms in the literary 
character, when this enthusiasm drives us to expend a sum far 
beyond many a young curate’s income in the purchase of the bed- 
curtains, fire-irons, or such other interesting and precious memo- 
rials of our illustrious contemporary, it is clear that some sort of 
audit, so to speak, of the current expenditure of enthusiasm is emi- 
nently desirable. But in the lap of tradition we are perhaps prone to 
let our judgments rest somewhat too undisturbedly. If our fathers 
bought half a dozen editions of Poseidon Hicks’s Megatheria (that 
“magnificent contribution to our pre-Adamite literature”), though 


their publishers’ sons may perhaps discover no very pressing demand 
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for a seventh, yet—partly, it may be, from our reverence for 
routine, which is, as every one knows, the distinctive note 
of British Philistinism ; partly from what M. Scherer calls 
“T'inertie de la pensée britannique ”—at least we accept Hicks with 
reverence, if not with rapture; if we do not ourselves “ read 
him by day and meditate by night,” at least we suffer no 
rude hand to disturb the bones of his Megatheria from their 
hallowed resting-place on our shelves. Every age almost, as 
well as every country, has its own point of view from which 
even the greaiest figures of literature, the immortals whose seat in 
the Pantheon of Time is secure, may be seen and studied with 
profit. Fresh ideas, even on the most familiar subjects, are always 
tloating about the world; and whatever the actual value of these 
ideas may ultimately be proved to be, their consideration, at least, 
ean hardly fail of being fruitful ; if they speak to us not as guide- 

sts to direct, at least they may serve as danger-signals to warn. 
For though, as has been shrewdly said, it is by no means true that 
from what is new to us there is most to be learnt, it is yet in- 
disputably true that from what is new to us we in general learn 
most. 

In a recent magazine article styled “ False Coin in Poetry,” 
a writer has practised this doctrine in a very remarkable 
manner. Among living critics let us fervently hope he may 
still be numbered; for, though he confesses that he feels “ as 
an ancient Greek might have felt who had been heard to 
speak ill of Apollo at Delphi,” Apollo, as Charles Lamb's Scotch 
friend might have said, is dead, and the oracle of Delphi, as 
Milton has said, is dumb; but, inasmuch as there ‘is neither image 
nor superscription to this critical coin of his, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to say how distinguished he may be. Many, however, 
are the paths which lead to distinetion, and many the sorts of dis- 
tinction which it is open to aspiring humanity to acquire. Dis- 
tinction of a certain sort, there seems every reason to suppose, 
should he walk steadily onwards in the path he has selected, this 
writer is destined to attain—if, indeed, the goal be not already 
won, and this, his latest utterance, no more than the issue of that 
natural and pardonable complacency with which a great writer 
looks back upon the toilsome road by which he has travelled to 
greatness, 

Nothing could be better than the lines on which our critic 
has laid down his work. He appreciates to the full the gene- 
rosity, the gratitude which leads us to accept as equally good 
all the works of a great writer; to take the worst of Scott's 
novels (among which one is relieved to find he ranks neither 
The Antiquary nor Redgauntlet) as on a par with the best; 
to take the extravagance and grotesqueness of Dickens's later 
style as at one with the incomparable gaiety and humour of 
his prime ; to regard Pelleas and Lttarre or The Last Totrnament 
with the same face of praise that we turn on Guinevere or The 
Passing of Arthur, But there is, he allows, a greater than either 
generosity or gratitude ; there is justice—the preservation of a just 
standard of excellence. And, if this be necessary in a green tree, 
how much more ina dry! Or, to quote our critic's own words, 
and lest he should be disposed to shatter our little allegory with 
the remark that a standard of literary criticism cannot well be 
applied to a tree—“ If the maintenance of this may properly demand 
that writers who are both bad and pretentious should be: pre- 
vented, by deserved criticism, from corrupting the public taste, 
even more stringent would seem to be this duty where bad ex- 
amples pass under the sanction of high names.” To do this, he 
goes on to assure us, is his only object. But what an admirable 
object it is! how pre-eminently necessary at the present time, 
when there is so much false coin passing current, in criticism as 
well as in poetry ; when, indeed, the chief aim of so large a part 
of contemporary criticism seems to be to do precisely the reverse 
of this, to elevate bad and pretentious writers, to praise the great 
ones rather for their weakness than their strength; and when 
things that are “ lovely and of good report” seem destined to go 
down altogether before what Joubert has called the ‘ monstrosi- 
ties” of literature! Nothing, we repeat, could be more just or 
more rational than our critic's preliminary observations. But then 
of all observations the bearing lies, as Captain Bunsby has told us, 
in the application; or, lest haply we should be reminded that, 
though w bearing rein may certainly be applied to a horse's bit, 
the term cannot properly be used of the bearing of an observation, 
let us take refuge in the burden of a once popular song, “so very 
much depends upon the style in which it’s done.” 

Wordsworth is selected by our critic for the first point of 
attack—a spacious mark, no doubt, for his “ slings and arrows.” 
“It may be said,” writes Mr. Matthew Arnold of Wordsworth’'s 
poetry, “ to have brought its eulogists luck, for almost every one 
who has praised it has praised it well.” It has not always brought 
its detractors luck. Right as he was in vowing that The Excursion 
would “ never do,” there must, one thinks, have been times when 
Jeffrey, with all his assurance, could have wished those memorable 
words unsaid ; Byron is hardly in his happiest vein when sneering 
at Wordsworth and his “dear waggoners”; and here, too, our 
Illustrious Unknown assuredly does not do full justice to himself. 
He seems hardly yet to have warmed to his work. In his own 
elegant language, “he hobbles along with the jaunty air of a 
rheumatic old gentleman who is resolved to step with dignity in 
spite of the incurable sciatica and lumbago which afflict him.” 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwefi never deviates into sense. 
When he sets to with Shakspeare and Byron he is sublime; then 
he out-Shadwells Shadwell. But with Wordsworth he is, to say 


truth, a little disappointing. As Sheridan said to the servant who 
threw down the plate-warmer and made haste to assure his 
master that there was nothing broken, “Then, damn it, sir, have 
you made all that noise for nothing?” so one feels a little 
inclined to quarrel with the man who announces himself as deter- 
mined once for all to teach Wordsworth, so to speak, to know hig 
place, yet after all does little more than tell us that “ ‘I guess’ is 
very vulgar,” and that “a hundred leagues of hills on fire would 
certainly be a novel, but by no means pleasing, feature in a land- 
scape.” Such truths one feels that even the meanest capacity is 
capable of discovering for itself; and of such criticism we can but 
say,as his countryman said of Mr. Smiley’s famous frog, that we 
“don’t see no pints about the animal.” However, all is not so 
bad as this. Jn his remarks, for instance, on Laodamia (that 
“ feeble muddle of paganism and Christianity ”) he gives us a real 
foretaste of his quality, when he brands “ such grace hath crowned 
thy prayer” as pure nonsense; “ for how,” he pertinently asks, 
“can a prayer be crowned?” He rings his Ithuriel lance 
pretty smartly, too, on Milton’s shield, when, to the line in the 
famous sonnet, “ When the Assault was intended to the City,” 
Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s bower, 

he has this fatal objection, “ An axe, or a crowbar, might be 
effective against a bower, but not a spear.” Here, by the way, let 
us observe that, though of the personality of our critic we can do 
no more than guess, of his: nationality there can surely be no two 
opinions. “ A healthy book!” Lamb tells us a Scotchman once 
said to him; “ did I catch rightly what you said? I have heard 
of a man in health, and of a healthy state of body, but I do not 
see how the epithet can properly be applied to a book.” 

But, as we have said, it is with Byron and Shakspeare that 
our critic is at his very best and brightest. Here, as Mr. Arnold 
has said of Wordsworth, “ Nature” (only it is a different nature) 
‘“ herself seems to take the pen from his hand, and write with her 
own sheer penetrating power.” It is impossible in the compass ot 
a single article to do full justice to the marvellous new lights he 
throws upon these illustrious figures. We can but offer here and 
there a fitful glimpse, even as the champions of the new electric 
light for the present are fain to content themselves with occasional 
specimens of their magnificent luminary ; yet by their side how 
pale and ineffectual glimmer the old-world gas-lamps of our 
fathers! “The quality of mercy,” Portia bas told us (a phrase 
which, as our critic justly remarks, “conveys no idea beyond 


‘mercy ”), 


droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. 
But, says this marvellous man, “ if it does, it ought not; for 
nothing is more indiscriminate than the rain, which falls where it 
is not needed as well as where it is whereas mercy 
would be, uot a virtue, but the most mischievous of vices, were it 
indulged for any but the best of reasons.” “ After that,” one feels 
inclined to say with Celia, “out of all whooping,” but at least as 
good remains behind. 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns 

is allowed to be a grand passage, and eminently fitted to Hamlet’s 
character ; but not to his circumstances. For it is surely a singular 
oversight to put such words as these into the mouth of a man, 
“the current of whose life had just been changed by a revelatiou 
made in an interview with a traveller returned from the undis- 
covered country.” Hardly less singular, he goes on, “is it that 
the slip has never before (so far as we know) been observed.” 
Let this hesitating mind be assured—never before. 

But time presses—so far, that is, as so ideal and impalpable a 
being can be said to press—and we must make an a Room, 
however, we must allow ourselves for one specimen of the style 
in which our critic, like the elder Willet, “tackles” Byron. It is 
on the concluding stanzas of Childe Harold that he is perhaps in 
the most “ amazing force,” as his cronies were wont to observe of 
the master of the Maypole when in his happiest vein of “ argey- 
ment.” The good things here are so numerous that one hardly 
knows what to select. ‘Ihe assertion that it is impossible to say 
man’s steps are not upon the paths of the ocean, “ except in the very 
limited sense that iootsteps do not remain in water,” is certainly 
good ; but we think we “ knows a nicerer.” 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean—roll ! 
“This is a good mouth-filling line, but nothing more. Why 
should the poet tell the ocean to roll on?” Since Johnson, for- 
getting that his own Rasselas had addressed a somewhat similar 
question to the Nile, objected to Gray’s supplication to Father 
‘Thames, to tell him who drove the hoop or tossed the ball, 
that it was useless and puerile, because the river had no better 
means of knowing than himself, there has been nothing like this, 
we think, in English literature. Mr. Austin Dobson, in the pre- 
face to his charming selection from the essayists of the eighteenth 
century, observes that a new apparatus criticus has displaced that 
in vogue with Addison and his fellows. If this be a specimen 
of the new apparatus it differs indeed, and with a vengeance, from 
the one which Addison was wont to handle—though not quite so 
much, perhaps, from that familiar to a certain friend of Addison’s, 
one Ned Softly. What a pity this “ mighty wielder of the strident 
scourge” has not touched Pope; there would surely be a noble 
chance for him! Take this line, for instance :— : 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
One cannot but ask oneself what he would make of that. 
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BOSTON. 


VW TITH every Bostonian it is a fixed article of belief that the 
heart of the world beats under the three hills of Boston. 
In that favoured city, so prolific of genius, men are content to 
dwell in the comparative obscurity of a second-rate reputation, 
who, if they went elsewhere, would blaze forth as luminaries of 
the first magnitude. Whether the élite of Boston society think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to do, or whether the 
entertain only that just appreciation of their own merits whic 
Aristotle considered to be the index of true magnanimity, is a 
question which for the casual sojourner possesses a merely specu- 
lative interest. Throughout the old world, the consciousness of 
overwhelming superiority is or to manifest itself in unpleasant 
forms. We may look up with awe and reverence to a “ superior 
rson,” but we do not usually choose him as a boon companion. 
We find that a little of his society goes a long way. In Boston, 
however, no one considers himself privileged to be absolved from 
the necessity of making himself agreeable. A stranger with intro- 
ductions to the right people will soon discover that the most 
eminent citizens are as kind and attentive as any quite ordina 
rsons could be. On the bores and nonentities of native growt 
they may, for all we know, be capable of turning the cold shoulder ; 
but with the European importation they are singularly courteous 
and genial. His host may have a worldwide reputation, but the 

est soon forgets all about that, and is only conscious of passing a 
Selightful evening with the most entertaining of companions, The 
aristocracy of Boston is emphatically an aristocracy of good- 
fellowship. Wealth is no passport to the best houses; it is 
scarcely even a recommendation, Rich men there are in the elect 
of society, and rich men who spend their money, as is the way 
with most rich Americans, for they are by no means a saving 

ple. Luxury and display are tolerated, but not encouraged. A 
iow families have an hereditary claim to distinction, a claim 
which is ungrudgingly pace + | because it is usually deserved. 
Outside this privileged class, the ranks of society are largely 
recruited by literary men, professors, judges, and doctors of 
medicine. The social standing of the medical profession compares 
favourably with thut accorded to it in this country—a state of 
things that is the subject of some comment among the physicians 
of Boston. In England the medical student, and even the full- 
fledged practitioner, is wont to complain that he is not always 
treated with the respect and deference paid to his brother in the 
army or at the Bar. In Boston, on the contrary, medicine takes 
the lead of the other professions, In London a doctor may become 
a man of fashion, but in Boston the man of fashion not un- 
frequently becomes a doctor. It is somewhat hard upon the 
lawyers that they should eg i in comparative neglect, 
inasmuch as the Massachusetts Bench, though ill-paid, enjoys a 
high reputation, and is as absolutely free from the taint of 
corruption as our own High Court of Justice. 

Boston, perhaps in its capacity of capital of the principal New 
England State, is well known to be the most English town in 
America. Some parts of it have a solid and venerable appearance 
that would do credit to a cathedral city in the old country, Like 
our own metropolis, it is parcelled out by the caprices of fashion 
into districts of varying residential eligibility. The district known 
as “ the Southern End ” is “ taboo.” Moreover, it is not entirely 
laid out in those terribly well-drawn rectangular parallelograms 
which characterize the modern American city. Streets wide and 
narrow intersect each other at every variety of angle. The chief 
street, in which is situate the State House, overlooks the public 
park, a circumstance that, taken in conjunction with the undulating 
character of the ground along which it runs, reminds the cockney 
of Piccadilly. Instead of Buckingham Palace, hotels and other 
edifices of imposing dimensions may be observed in the distance 
across the low-lying greensward. The city boasts two good public 
libraries and a picture-gallery in which the counterfeit present- 
ment of George Washington in “ee, variety of attitude may be 
studied by the rising generation. ‘I'he average of pictorial art 
there presented is not high; many of the pictures are decidedly 
bad, and only a few possess any considerable degree of merit. 
Churches abound, and one at least, a very large one, is always 
crowded, which cannot be said of the streets, where foot pas- 
sengers are scarce. So are cabs and carriages; locomotion, as 
elsewhere in the States, being chiefly carried on through the 
instrumentality of trams. In the middle of the town, where 
several tram-lines converge, one may often count at least twenty 
tram-cars, each capable of holding about two dozen passengers, 
within a radius of fifty yards. TAs eeramses of traffic often 
results in a block very trying to the patience. It may here be 
noted that some of the roads in and around Boston are kept in a 
fairly good state of repair, presenting in this respect a marked con- 
trast to the roads of New York or San Francisco or Chicago. 
Tndeed, the roads throughout the Union are mostly in a very poor 
wae and some of them even in a dangerous condition. 

ith much that is English in the appearance of Boston, there 
is also much that is English in the habits and tone of Boston 
society. Some Bostonians, indeed, venture to proclaim openly 
their adhesion to English manners and customs, and even strive to 
reproduce the English language in all its purity, both as regards 
phrases and intonation. Such an one will often deserve, and is 
certain to appreciate, the compliment of being told that in England 
he would be taken for an Englishman. It is well, however, not to 
hazard a compliment of this nature unless you know your man. 
The desire to cast off the outward and visible signs of a Trans- 


atlantic origin is by no means universal. Patriotism is displayed 
in matters of a social and domestic character, as well as in the 
graver questions of public policy. For instance, Boston is firm as 
regards the dinner-hour. In London it may be the fashion to dire 
at eight or half-past ; but your Bostonian host asks you for half- 
past six or seven, and the party usually breaks up before ten. 
Again, with respect to the English language, it is conceded on all 
hands that the New Yorker takes unwarrantable liberties with the 
canons of pronunciation current in the old country, and that he 
habitually indulges in expressions more forcible than elegant. 
Nevertheless, there are certain recognized Americanisms which in 
the opinion of the great majority even of the most highly edu- 
cated classes of Boston have Sens duly incorporated with the lan- 
guage, and any attempt to set up the usage of the mother-country 
against the continued sanction of the American variety of speech 
meets with determined opposition. Such an attempt was made 
not long ago by no less a personage than the late Chief Justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and proved an utter failure. 
That very distinguished judge sought to effect a reform in the 
pronunciation of the word “clerk” on the part of the members of 
the Bar who practised before him. He was well aware, and so 
were they, that the members of the English Bar pronounce the 
word as if it rhymed to “ dark”; but the Transatlantic usage has 
always been to pronounce it according to the spelling. The Chief 
Justice Seedelenilp resolved to assimilate the American pronuncia- 
tion with the English, and set the example himself. Vain were 
his efforts. Precept and example were alike thrown away, and 
the obnoxious word still continues to be pronounced throughout 
the length and breadth of the great Republic according to estab- 
lished precedent. The inhabitants of Boston, in common with 
other Americans, are much given to travel. A trip to Europe is, 
ey with the fair sex, a favourite form of diversion. The 

estern States present inferior attractions, The great majority 
of Bostonians would far rather endure a week or so of discomfort 
in order to find themselves in London or Paris than at San Fran- 
cisco. To use their own expression, they would rather “cross 
the ocean” (they never say “sea”) than “go West.” A competent 
knowledge of men and manners in the Old World is looked upon 
as appertaining to a polite education; but a protracted sojourn 
across the water gives rise‘to some suspicion of want of patriotism, 
and the too much travelled citizen of the great Republic should be 
cautious how he ventures to express a preference for the society or 
institutions of his adopted home if that home is situate pulaie 
outside the area protected by the Star-spangled Banner. 

The youth of Boston, both of high and low degree, is well 
grounded in patriotic and other good and useful principles. The 
course of education is varied and excellent—a result, however, 
which is only attained at a cost that would appal even the London 
School Board. To those who can afford it the finishing touch is 
added at the neighbouring University of Cambridge. At that 
seat of learning may be observed undergraduates bearing a close 
external resemblance to the youths who frequent our own 
Cambridge. Nor is the resemblance confined to external ap- 
pearance. Human nature, as Sam Slick discovered, is pretty 
much the same all the world over, and undergraduate human 
nature is no exception to the rule. In republican New England, 
as in the monarchical old country, there are undergraduates and 
undergraduates. Every one in Massachusetts may be born equal, 
but by the time these free and independent citizens are out of their 
teens they have developed among themselves a social disparity 
almost as great as that which exists with us under a strictly 
graduated code of precedence. There is this difference, however. 
In the more recent seat of learning a high social position can be 
won only by the display of social qualities. No freshman, how- 
ever distinguished his family, is asked to join the most select con- 
vivial club of new Cambridge. Every aspirant, without exception, 
must patiently make good his claim to admission. No loutish 
hobbledehoy is permitted to mar that festive board by virtue of 
his ancestry. ‘The doings of this club, being shrouded in profound 
mystery, are the subject of much speculation among the under- 
graduates. There is, however, reason to believe that none of the 
more startling rumours are founded on fact. We have been given 
to understand that the select few meet together in social inter- 
course just as the members of any other club might do, these 
casual meetings being supplemented by periodical supper-parties, 
which are enlivened by the flowing bowl The club premises 
cannot be called either extensive or imposing ; they indeed present 
a particularly dilapidated and venerable appearance. Other rival 
clubs have sprung into existence with much greater pretensions as 
regards accommodation, but the older institution still more than 
holds its own. Recent as is the origin of Cambridge, the course 
of events has already supplied it with associations of no common 
interest. In the War of Secession, as in the War of Independence, 
Boston led the van. In the later war the ranks of the Massa- 
chusetts regiments were sadly thinned. Some of them in each 
of three several engagements actually lost in killed and wounded 
more than half their effective strength. Terrible indeed was the 
havoc created in the class lists of 1860 and the two following 
years as recorded in the Memorial Hall. The graduates of those 
years “rushed to battle, fought and died,” with a courage and 
devotion that will long be remembered. The few survivors feel 
like old men when they think of their “class-mates,” whose 
troubles were hushed for ever twenty years ago. 
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MR. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


HE issue of Mr, Charles Reade’s collected works by Messrs, 
Chatto and Windus seems to be reminding the world of a 
duty which should have been fulfilled long since, or perhaps of an 
opportunity which ought not to be lost. It is remarkable that a 
writer of Mr. Reade’s position has provoked comparatively so little 
critical inquiry. Here is a man whose books, in America especially, 
enjoy the widest circulation of any English-writing novelist. This 
is, we believe, a fact beyond any question. Given the position, 
the question naturally ought to have been asked long ago, how in 
the world he got there? Success of any kind is a thing greatly to 
be envied ; but when we come to a success which means that a 
man’s books are read all over the world, an inquiry into the cause 
would seem to be demanded, if only for the information of those 
who are still on the lower rungs of the ladder, and would fain 
climb higher if they knew how. 

As regards his method of working, Mr. Charles Reade has long 
since divulged the secrets of his workshop. In one of his books 
he has shown us himself in his study; and in a certain Reply to a 
meddlesome charge of plagiarism he has described the various 
steps by which he arrived at the ge of presenting a faithful 

icture of eighteenth-century life. e all know how he collects 
Ris materials wherever he can find them; how he fills books with 
newspaper clippings; how he keeps private secretaries to help 
him; how he ransacks old magazines, and hunts through files of 
old journals, even journals of fashion and the old Lady's Magazine. 
The path is thrown open to any one who pleases to follow his lead. 
Yet there are no followers; there is but one Charles Reade. It 
further appears from his own ni in the 7 
above mentioned, that Mr. Reade proposed to himself early in life 
to follow the art of fiction; that he had the extraordinary patience 
and self-restraint to wait, preparing for his work, for fifteen years. 
A man who can wait and study in silence for so long, in pre- 
paration for work which every schoolgirl believes to come by 
nature, deserves the respect of all who have any real care for 
the art of fiction. 

One may gather irom internal evidence that during these years 
of preparation Mr. Reade formulated fcur maxims or leading 
principles, to which he has steadily adlfered. The first of them is 
that whatever subject a man takes up, he must master ; the second, 
that whatever he writes must be vigorously written; the third, 
that it must be dramatic; the fourth, that now, as of old, the 
ordinary emotions and passions of humanity—love, jealousy, hatred, 
revenge, self-interest—form the most eflective subjects for the 
novelist as well as the t. Thus, in obedience to the first of 
these rules, we find in his Never too Late to Mend a complete 
Anowledge of prison rules and discipline; in Put Yourself in His 
Place, an acquaintance with all the Blue-books on the subject of 

unions ; in the Wandering Heir, a restoration of last century 

life and manners, as faithful in the smallest detail as can be got from 

the works of contemporary writers; in Zhe Cloister and the 

Hearth, his masterpiece, a restoration of fifteenth-century life 

and manners which could only have been accomplished by a 
very wide reading among the literature of the period. As 

regards the second of these rules, he seems morbidly anxious for 

vigour ; he is for ever on the watch lest by accident some weak 

phrase should creep into the text, or some word weaken the 

structure of the sentence. It is difficult to overestimate the value 

_ of vigour; yet it must be owned that the constant effort to pro- 
duce strong work sometimes fatigues, Even in a melodrama one 

does not always — to have one’s blood curdled ; there are 

nters’ scenes. ‘There are occasions in every narrative when 

the stream should flow smoothly between level banks, among trim 

gardens and gently sloping lawns, and the reader be allowed 
repose. The third principle, that a novel should be dramatic, is 

not new ; but its application to Mr. Reade’s work has been through- 

out consistent. For instance, Thackeray is only dramatic in situa- 
tions; Dickens is only dramatic in situations; Reade is dramatic 

throughout. His nome in many places might be acted as they stand; 

he makes dialogue do the work of description, aud he puts into the 

of his men and women those developmentsof personal character 
which ordinary novelists describe at length. He grows impatient 

with description; yet no man describes better when occasion requires 
it; witness, for instance, the spirited description of the fight with 

the robbers in The Cloister and the Hearth; he scorns to draw a 

portrait, as is the fashion with most of his craft, by multitudinous 

touches and in many pages; his favourite method is to indicate an 

outline, and then leave the reader to fill up the portrait for him- 
-self from the dialogue, Nor does he make his speakers talk much 
about each other, adevice in much esteem among certain writers, 
Each plays his own part for himself, as happens in the life 
of action — the only kind of life which this author cares for. 
Now, in the hands of an imaginative reader, this method 

leaves nothing to be desired; the characters develop them- 

selves; the gallery of portraits belonging to each book is not 

completed until the itself is finished; we do not know any 

character until his part is fairly played; the depth of our know- 

ledge of every character depends upon the extent of our imagina- 

tive powers, Here again is a danger, if not a defect. To persons 

who lack imagination— that is to say, to the majority — Mr. 

Reade’s characters, for want of description, remain dummies. 

The bulk of readers are accustomed to have their heroes described, 

so that they are not troubled in the least to account for 

concuct, or to supply motives, or to understand incon- 

sistencies; they like novels which give them no trouble. 


When the description is not supplied, the character is a 
mere doll, a puppet worked by strings. Another consequence 
of the dramatic tendency of these novels is that the dialogue not 
only becomes crisp, short, epigrammatic, as if every actor was try- 
ing to make a point, but that the language as well as the 
gesture is liable to exaggeration. The heroes do not pass 
through certain adventures on their way towards a certain end ; 
they tread the stage before an audience. Now, as Mr. Boucicault 

inted out the other day, the simplest gesture on the stage must 
be done in a manner somewhat different from the same gesture 
done off the stage, because everything in the stage = must be 
considered from the point of view of stage effect. Hence a certain 
exaggeration in all Mr. Reade’s situations, This perhaps counter- 
balances the danger above referred to as regards people who are 
not imaginative. They do not look for character; they are unable 
to read character when it is developed in dialogue; but they do 
care for situation. Mr, Reade writes from the outside; the people 
see his puppets on the stage, acting and declaiming. Those who 
have the wits mark how the puppets are real men and women, 
how naturally, as in real life, they betray the secrets of their 
mind and character; those who cannot read between the lines can 
follow the story, which is always a good one. 

The next point which occurs is that Mr. Reade plays upon the 
old themes. His books are full of love, jealousy, hatred, and 
the rest of the good old-fashioned emotions ; his incidents are the 
old-fashioned ones of adventure, escapes, dangers, and crimes, out 
of which romance has always been woven and will always be 
woven. Hard Cash, Foul Play, The Cloister and the Hearth, con- 
tain between them as muchincidentas would run into a whole season's 
harvest of new three-volume novels; the author is prodigal of in- 
cident because, as one who has studied the world as well as books, 
he knows that there is always plenty and to spare. And here, 
again, there is a danger that in the crowding of adventure the at- 
tention may be distracted from what should be the real interest of 
the plot; just as in acommon melodrama the audience in gallery and 
pit care little or nothing for the story, but look for the place 
where the real water is turned on and the heroine falls in, or when 
the house is on fire and the heroine shrieks while the flames surround 
her. From the novelist’s point of view, the variety and abundance 
of Mr. Reade’s incidents are, however, surprising. Adherence, 
then, to these four maxims would seem to account pretty well for 
the success of these works. There is, however, one more reason. 
It-is that, just as Mr. Reade likes to deal with the emotions and 
passions common to all mankind, so he dislikes, except when it is 
impossible to avoid it,as in Put. Yourself in His Place, what is 
called local colouring. Nearly all his novels may be read with 

rfect understanding of the scene wherever the English language 
is spoken. The setting of his piece does not trouble this author ; 
one feels that he would be perfectly contented if the stage were a 
few boards in a back yard and the scenery nothing but a canvas 
with “This is an ancient fishing village ” written on it. So far is 
this carried that in The Clowter and the Hearth the author 
actually resists the temptation to reproduce the scenery as well as 
the life of Italy when Gerald goes to Rome. To aman who had 
read so much this must have been a very strong temptation indeed. 

A novelist who aims at vigour and achieves it must necessarily 
possess the quality of clearness. Mr, Reade’s figures stand out from 
the canvas as clear and distinct as any in the best French novels. 
It may be that a careless or dull reader fails to comprehend 
the character; he cannot choose but witness his acts and hear his 
words. A writer who is vigorous and dramatic must needs, by 
the possession of these two rare gifts, be successful. In the case 
of Mr. Reade these qualities are supplemented by certain others. 
He chooses for his subjects the simpler dramas of humanity, 
which appeal to the whole of mankind, and these he draws with 
all the fidelity that research and labour can command. 

There remains to be accounted for the fact that Mr. Reade has 
never become, in the same way as Thackeray and George Eliot, a 
favourite writer with a certain section of the cultivated world. 
In one novel, at least, he has reached a very high level ; yet how 
many readers are there of The Cloister and the Hearth compared 
with certain other “ historical” novels? Itis written by a scholar ; 
it is true to its epoch; yet people do not appreciate it, because it is 
too true; it takes them uncomfortably out of their usual groove. 
Perbaps one reason is that scholars, as a rule, are lacking in 
imagination ; they can read a dialogue in Erasmus, but the same 
thing presented in English, and that in the mouth of Gerald the 
scholar and Denis the soldier, is beyond them. And, as in 
this, so in the other tales. There isa certain level of cultivation 
when the people read a great deal, Some of them read per- 
petually. But culture does not bestow imagination ; people may 
acquire taste, but they will not become, unless by nature, lovers 
of romance. They would rather read of conventional society girls, 
who are carefully described ready to their hand, than of what 
used to be called the Eternal Verities, in Carlylese slang, by 
which we mean the ions and ambitions which sway men and 
women in real life. Moreover, most people, and especially people 
of this kind, are like sheep in the opinions which the hold and 
the doctrines which they follow. They love a broad and easy line. 

There are, of course, other reasons to account for this partial 
failure. Mr. Reade is not a funny writer; he can compel tears, but 
not laughter; yet he has humour. People like to laugh, aad you 
will not get one good laugh, though many smiles, from beginning 
to end of his works, And he is sometimes hard; sometimes, out 
of his very fidelity to truth, he touches things which belong to 
life, and yet are among the tacenda, Sometimes his cha- 
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racters, however true, are not ble; sometimes he allows 
his crisp and brief dialogue to degenerate into what seems a 
poseless aiming at epigram; sometimes his incidents are abso- 
inful. 
ee Mr. Charles Reade seems to us a novelist who will 
take a lasting place ameng the writers of this century, if only for the 
faithful pictures of modern life which he has drawn. He is popular 
among those who appreciate good and vigorous writing; among 
those who like a dramatic story, dramatically told; among those 
who like the study of character after the dramatic method ; and 
among those who like varied and exciting incident. But he is not 
pular among the people who are conventional, who have small 
imagination, who are destitute of the enthusiasm of humanity, 
who want to be made to laugh, and who love most to read about 
the little world in which they move. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 


(pee Goodwood Meeting could not be said to have opened 


under the most happy auspices. To begin with, there was a 
railway accident. A train conveying racehorses ran off the line 
on Monday ; all sorts of wild rumours were circulated concerning 
the consequences, and there is only too much reason for believing 
that the accident was used by unscrupulous people as an oppor- 
tunity for spreading false reports for betting purposes. It turned 
out that only two horses were really hurt, and although they 
were a good deal bruised by their struggles, they are not likely to 
be permanently injured. e bad weather of the Tuesday, how- 
ever, was much more against the success of the Goodwood 
Meeting than the railway accident of the Monday. During the 
night and early morning there had been heavy rain, and the 
course was exceedingly heavy in some places. It was tolerably 
fine at the beginning of the racing, but at luncheon-time there was 
a heavy downpour, that lasted for about three-quarters of an hour. 

For the first race—the Craven Stakes—Charaxus, Boswell, and 
three other horses started. As Charaxus had beaten Boswell 
at Kempton Park, it was natural that he should be made a 
strong favourite, especially as the weights were now more in his 
favour; but public form was upset, for Boswell won easily. The 
Duke of Hamilton’s good-looking filly Leonora had no difficulty 
in winning the Gratwicke Stakes from Dunsinane and Bay 
Archeress. Discount and Knight of Burghley were the favourites 
for the weight-for-age Sweepstakes ; but the former is said to be 
slightly affected in his wind, and when it came to a struggle 
the Knight lasted the longest, and won very cleverly in Archer's 
hands by aneck. There had been a great deal of betting on the 
Goodwood Stakes. Petronel, the most heavily weighted horse in 
the handicap, had been for some time the first favourite; but, 
although he was looking in the best of condition, and he had often 

ved himself a stayer, the rumours that were current concerning 
fis wind caused his backers to lose confidence. Exeter, who 
carried the heaviest weight after that of Petronel, had not been in 
good form at Ascot, and was consequently mistrusted, and there 
was a story going about to the effect that he had lately been lame. 
Then came Prestonpans, of whose form this season few people 
unconnected with his stable knew much. Berzencze, the winner 
of the Cumberland Plate at Carlisle, in which race he had 
beaten Ishmael, the winner of the Liverpool Cup, was known 
to be a stayer; but 8 st. 5 Ibs. seemed too much weight for him, 
Fortissimo, who had run pretty well this year, had only 2 lbs. less 
to carry; but he started first favourite. Reveller, at the same 
weight, did not appear to have a strong chance on the form he had 
shown this seasun. Among the more lightly weighted of the 
starters, Boisterous, a six-year-old, with only 6 st. 4 lbs. to carry, 
and Isabeau, a three-year-old filly, handicapped at 6 st. 3 lbs., were 
most fancied. After the horses had run two miles and a quarter, 
Reveller and Fortissimo came clear away from the rest of the 
field, and halfway up the ascent the former was leading by half 
a length; but as soon as his jockey called upon him to make 
his final effort, he swerved, probably from distress, and For- 
tissimo won a very close race by a head. There was an even finer 
race for the Halnaker Stakes, for two-year-olds, which followed, 
between the Whiteface filly and Padlock, the former getting tke 
best of it in the last few strides by a head. Then came the Rich- 
mond Stakes for two-year-olds, a race worth 1,337/. The famous 
Adriana was at first the favourite; but she looked in very bad 
condition, and it was said that she had not fed since her arrival at 
Goodwood, so she went back in the betting. Rookery then 
became the favourite. We have so often noticed the performances 
of this filly that we have no occasion to recapitulate them. 
Sigmophone, a powerful bay colt by Young Trumpeter, was 
almost, if not quite, as good a favourite. He had been unplaced 
in both the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom and the Whitsuntide Plate 
at Manchester, but he had run second to Rookery at Ascot, and 
now he was to meet her on 7 lbs. better terms, He had run well, 
too, in the Stockbridge Cup, which he won bya length from 
Mowerina. His position in the betting was fully justitied, for he 
won by a length and a half, Lord Falmouth’s Britomartis being 
second, and Lord Bradford’s Laocoon third; Rookery was sixth, 
and Adriana was last. The Ham Stakes was won in a canter 
by Macheath, who was only opposed by the Duke of Portland's 


Torpedo. 
There was a fortunate change in the weather on the second day 
of the Goodwood Meeting, and the racegoers enjoyed a fair imita- 


tion of a summer's day. Nevertheless they were frightened, if not 
hurt, by the ominous clouds that aathtnell and the few large drops 
of rain that fell soon after three o'clock. There was a fine 
race for the Drawing-Room Stakes. Odds were laid on Isabel, 
but the race was nothing like the certainty that her backers sup- 
posed, for Transition ran within a neck of her, and Milord was 
only a head behind Transition. Dutch Oven, who, it will be 
remembered, had been one of the very best two-year-olds of last 
season, was a strong favourite for the Sussex Stakes. She had run 
badly this year in the Derby, but then she was looking wretched, 
whereas she now appeared in good condition, and showed plenty of 
muscular development. Battlefield, the winner of the St. James's 
Palace Stakes at Ascot, ayd Sachem were second and third 
favourites ; but 20 to I was laid against Comte Alfred, a 
French horse belonging to Mr. Lefevre, that had run badly both 
in the French Derby and in our own Two Thousand. There 
was a capital race, but it lay entirely between Battlefield and 
Comte Alfred, the latter of whom just won on the post by a head, 
Dutch Oven has evidently lost her two-year-old form, but whether 
there was some truth, after all, in the adverse rumours about her 
wind, we are not in a position to say. The field for the Stewards’ 
Cup was the smallest that has started for that prize for forty 
years. The favourite of the nineteen runners was the Duke of 
Hamilton's Vibration, a three-year-old, carrying 6 st.; but the 
race was cleverly won by Lord Ellesmere’s Lowland Chief, a four- 
year-old, handicapped at 8st. 8 lbs., that had run very badly in 
the early part of July. The favourite ran second, and was beaten 
by half a length. The Duke of Hamilton won the two last races 
ot the day. The Lavant Stakes, a race worth 1,330/., fell to his 
two-year-old colt Export, whose only previous performance had 
been to run second to Galliard in the Chesterfield Stakes at New- 
market. The last race was won by Actress, against whom Io to I 
was laid, St. Marguerite, the first favourite, being beaten by a 
head, after a remarkably tine race. 

On Thursday morning there was an unusual inquiry before the 
Siewards of the Jockey Club. Lord Ellesmere’s Lowland Chief 
had run so inconsistently at Goodwood and Newmarket that Sir 
John Astley requested the Stewards of the Jockey Club to 
inquire into the matter. After mature investigation, the Stewards 
were of opinion that no sufficient case had been made out to 
justify their taking any further action in the matter. Both 
Lord Ellesmere and Sir John Astley are themselves members 
of the Jockey Club. Isabel, who had been the winner of the 
tirst event of the Wednesday, won the opening race of the 
Thursday also, again winning by a neck only. Lowland Chief 
was made the favourite for the Corinthian Plate; but the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Thora, who has grown into a very fine 
mare, beat him, after a splendid race, by a head. The famous 
two-year-old, Macheath, who appeared for the first time with 
bandages on his legs, won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes b 
five lengths, and he had again only one opponent to beat. It 
was a sad disappointment that Foxhall did not meet Tristan in the 
Goodwood Cup. As it was, 7 to 2 was laid on Tristan, 5 to 1 
was laid against Bariolet, who had won six races out of seven this 
season in France, and as much as 20 to’ I was offered against 
Friday, a hurdle racer, that had previously run seventeen times 
without winning a single race. The moment. the flag fell little 
Martin sent Friday along as hard as he could gallop, and he got so 
far out of reach of the rest of the field that he was never quite 
caught until the winning-post had been -passed, although Tristan 
was only a neck behind him at the finish: Fordham seldom’makes 
a mistake, and he may have had excellent reasons for allowing 
Friday to get so far away from Tristan ; but:to casual observers it 
certainly ae dangerous to allow the gap between the two 
horses to me so wide, Tristan was giving Friday 13 lbs. ; 
but even this difference in their weights did not seem sufficient 
to account for his defeat. Friday is a lengthy dark chest- 
nut gelding, with a Roman nose and flat sides. The Rous 
Memorial Stakes was won very easily by The Prince, a colt that 
had only run before in the July Stakes at Newmarket, when he 
was unplaced. In our notice of that race we observed that he was 
a backward, but good-looking colt, that would be likely to win 
races in the future. He was not fit even at Goodwood, so his 
victory was the more creditable. Bonny Jean, who ran second, 
had won a race at each of the Epsom meetings of this year, and the 
Lent Lilly colt, who ran third, had won the July Plate at Man- 
chester. Limestone was made a very hot favourite for the 
Singleton Stakes, and 5 to 2 was laid freely on his chance ; but the 
race was won by Laureate, who had run nowhere to Limestone’s 
stable companion Quicklime at Ascot. 

St. Marguerite and Gaydene met in the Nassau Stakes on the 
Friday. Both of these fillies are out of form at present, but St. 
Marguerite had much the best of the race and won by three 
lengths. Scobell, who has seldom appeared in public this season, 
won the Chichester Stakes in brilliant style by four lengths. Sir 
Frederick Johnstone’s two-year-old St. Blaise, a chestnut colt by 
Hermit out of Fusee, and Mr: Gerard’s brown colt Elzevir, by 
Salvator out of Preface, ran a dead heat for the Molecomb Stakes. 
Archer made the running on Elzevir until entering the rails, when 
Camon brought up St. Blaise, and after a grand struggle, 
managed to catch Elzevir on the post. St. Blaise had previously 
won a Biennial Stakes at Bibury Club, and had walked over for 
the Troy Stakes at Stockbridge, at which meeting he had also run 
second to the celebrated Macheath for the Hurstbourne Stakes. He 
was giving 7 lbs. to Elzevir, Although it had been rumoured 
before the racing that he had been coughing since his arrival at 
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Goodwood, he started first favourite at even money. Bonny Jean, 
who had run second to the Prince for the Rous Memorial Stakes 
on the Thursday, was second favourite. This filly seemed to be 
running well until the sr ee began, when she collapsed in a 
moment. There was a good deal of gambling on the Chesterfield 
Cup, for which the Duke of Hamilton's Vibration, who had run 
second to Lowland Chief for the Stewards’ Cup on Wednesday, 
was made first favourite. He had then carried 6 st., but now he 
was handicapped at 5 st. 12 lbs. Thebais, the Oaks winner of 
last year, was second favourite, and Laureate, on the strength 
of his victory over Limestone in the last race of the previous day, 
was backed at 7 to1. Vibration made the running throughout 
the race, eventually winuing in a canter by about ten lengths, 
The Duke of Hamilton had his fair share of luck during the 
Goodwood Meeting, as this was the fifth race that he had won in 
the four days. The two concluding races require no special notice. 
The last day of the meeting was hot, cloudy, and sultry, but, with 
the exception of one shower, there was no rain. 

After the interesting week at Goodwood, Brighton was rather 
tame. Yet the pleasant meeting on the Brighton hills is not to be 
despised. The unlucky two-year-old Canon, who had run second 
three times and third once, at last succeeded in winning a race, in 
the Maiden Plate. The four-year-old Martini, an own brother to 
Shotover, the winner of the Derby, carried the top weight to vic- 
tory in the Marine Stakes, although he had only been third 
favourite at starting. Several well-known horses started for the 
Brighton Stakes, among whom were the American Passaic, the 
winner of the City and Suburban Handicap, who started first 
favourite ; Edelweiss, who is noted for being one of the most dis- 
appointing horses on the Turf; Toastmaster, the winner of the 
veleatbe Salford Borough Handicap; Espada, the winner of the 
Great Newton Cup and the Lancashire Cup; Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
who has shown wonderful form without winning any race worth 
mentioning ; Prestonpans, and Champion. The race, however, was 
won ina canter by the 20 to 1 outsider, Windsor, the winner of 
the Chester Cup of last year. Windsor is a five-year-old mare by 
Hermit out of Musket’s dam. She has run considerably more than 
twenty times, but she has only won five races. It is stated that 
she will never run again, and that she has been already mated for 
etud purposes. 

Reputation, who is in great form at present, won the Ovingdean 
Welter Handicap on Wednesday, after starting fifth favourite at 
8 to 1, and giving more than two stone to the most heavily 
weighted of his opponents, Odds were laid on old Chevronel for 
the Pavilion Stakes, but he was cleverly beaten by the three-year- 
old filly Nimble. Mr. Ten Broeck had given 750 guineas for the 
old chestnut a fortnight before the race. The Brighton Cup was 
won very easily by the Duke of Hamilton’s Fénelon, who made 
the running the whole way. Mr. L, de Rothschild’s Isabel was a 

d second, and the Duke of Beaufort’s Petronel was an even 
worse third; but Petronel was giving Fénelon 25 lbs. more than 
weight for age, and Isabel was giving him a stone and sex. 
Between his sale, his cups, and his general racing successes, the 
Duke of Hamilton may be said to be in wonderful “form” at 
present, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD PALMERSTON.* 


POPULAR subject in the hands of a popular writer will 

secure & — circulation for one number at least of a series 
called “ English Political Leaders.” Mr. Trollope feels a general 
sympathy with Lord Palmerston, though he sometimes does him 
less than justice. It is unfortunate that in his concluding sentences 
Mr. Trollope should describe Lord Palmerston by the unintention- 
ally opprobrious term of “a bully.” The enemies of the self- 
asserting Minister sometimes spoke of him with vernacular coarse- 
ness ; but it is strange that their language should be adopted by a 
biographer who immediately afterwards declares that “ against 
his honesty, his industry, and his courage we feel that no true 
word can be said.” Bullies are dishonest and probably idle; and 
they are commonly, though perhaps unjustly, stigmatized as 
cowards. Mr. Trollope is singular in his opinion that Lord 
John Russell was “a more capable leader of the House of 
Commons than any who have lived during the last hali-century, 
unless it be Lord Palmerston himself.” Between 1846 and 1852 
Lord John Russell, notwithstanding the absence of rivalry in his 
own party and the weakness of the Parliamentary Opposition, 

ually lost his control of the House of Commons, and pre 
the way for a successor who for the rest of his life maintained the 
superiority which he had acquired without exertion. Lord 
Palmerston was accused of an overbearing demeanour, or, in 
vulgar language, of bullying, because relying, perhaps too ostenta- 
tiously, on the power of England, he always intimated his 
determination to support his policy, in case of need, by the em- 
ployment of force. ‘The soundness of his method was toa great 
extent vindicated by results. During his long tenure of office as 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister there was no European war. 
When he was for personal reasons, and partly in consequence of 


* Lord Palmerston. By Anthony Trollope. London: W. Isbister 
(Limited). 1882. 


Court disfavour, relegated to the Home Office, Lord Aberdeen, 
with the aid of Mr. Gladstone and of the Manchester party, 
blundered into the rupture with Russia and the Crimean war. It 
is nearly certain that Nicholas would never have crossed the 
Pruth if Lord Palmerston had been Prime Minister. Mr. Trollope, 
with good reason, holds that in the controversy with the Prince 
Consort, Lord Palmerston, though he may perhaps have been 
deficient in tact and courtly deference, was substantially in the 
right. Baron Stockmar’s inveterate incapacity to understand the 
spirit and working of the English Constitution was the original 
cause of a struggle which was virtually, though unconsciously, 
directed against the practical sovereignty of Parliament. The 
edantic counsellor wno recommended the Queen to preside at 
abinet Councils was consistent in the endeavour to withdraw the 
control of foreign affairs from the Minister who was supported by 
a majority of the House of Commons. The sagacity and upright- 
ness of the Prince Consort were conspicuously proved by his later 
acquiescence in the due distribution of powers between the 
Government and the Crown. 


Mr. ones necessarily derives the principal materials of his” 
io 


compendious biography from Mr. Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston; 
but, as he says, he has himself lived through a great part of Lord 
Palmerston’s career, so that he may be considered an independent 
witness of the public events to which he has occasion to refer. As 
usually happens in similar cases, the uncertainty of tradition is 
illustrated by occasional inaccuracies, probably resulting from the 
imperfections of a generally faithful memory. Mr. Trollope has 
apparently at all times taken an interest in political transactions, and 
he remembers the impression which they produced on his mind ; 
but, as he says himself, a statesman generally dies out of the 
memory of his contemporaries very quickly. His minuter acts, 
and the circumstances in which they were performed, disappear 
still more rapidly. With an odd inadvertence Mr. Trollope 
attributes an expression of distrust in the French Government 
of the date of 1837 to an impossible cause:—“At this 
period we certainly could have said nothing complimentary 
pr yea France, as the — Marriages were coming on, 
and the ee for the Spanish Marriages were being 
made,” r. Trollope’s account of the Spanish Marriages at 
their real date nine or ten years afterwards shows that in 1837 
Queen Isabella was six years old, and as yet safe from the shame- 
less designs of Louis Philippe and Guizot. A few mistakes less 
confusing in their nature are probably caused by indisposition to 
refer to authority for the verification of facts which seemed to be 
fresh in the writer’s recollection. The borough in the Isle of 
Wight for which Palmerston was first returned to Parliament was 
Newport and not Newtown. The office which Palmerston held 
from 1809 to 1828 is more than once indiscriminately called the 
Secretaryship of War and the Secretary at War. The Secretary 
of War was down to 1854 also Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The Secretary at War, whose duties were exclusively 
financial, seldom held a seat in the Cabinet, although Palmerston 
was, as a temporary arrangement, raised by Canning to Cabinet 
rank while he continued to hold his former office. The statement 
that during Canning’s brief tenure of office as Prime Minister Lord 
Granville was Foreign Secretary, retaining his Embassy at Paris, 
is at the same time inaccurate and improbable. Lord Dudley held 
the seals of the Foreign Office until he reluctantly retired from 
the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet with MHuskisson, Lord 
Palmerston, and their friends. In 1848 Lamartine was not “ pro- 
visional President of the new Republic,” nor was such an office 
created till some months after the fall of Lamartine, under the Con- 
stitution which Lord Palmerston irreverently called “ the tom- 
fuolery of Tocqueville and Marrast.” From the time of the 
February Revolution until he was dismissed after the insurrection 
of June, and replaced by General Cavaignac, Lamartine was 
Foreign Minister, and a member of the Provisional Government 
holding no higherrank than his colleagues, In 1859, according to Mr, 
Trollope, “‘ Austria still held Venetia, but had been made toabandon 
Lombardy by Marshal MacMahon at the battle of Magenta. Austria 
had to be put down, and made to depart out of Venetia if possible. 
France had been victorious, but the Emperor claimed as his 
reward Savoy and Nice.” Marshal MacMahon, though he really 
fought the battle of Magenta, was nominally only second in 
command. The battle of Solferino, and not the battle of Magenta, 
terminated the campaign, and produced the treaty by which the 
Austrians surrendered Lombardy to Piedmont. From that time 
there was no question of making Austria depart out of Venetia, 
until the battle of Sadowa in 1866 was followed by a volun 

cession of the province to France. The Emperor Napoleon’s claim 
to Savoy and Nice was ostensibly founded on the non-fulfilment 
of the stipulations in the treaty of Villafranca, by which the 
Italian Duchies were to be restored to their former rulers, It 
was not before the following year that the English Government 
was surprised and alienated by the disclosure of Cavour’s secret 
engagements and by the consequent surrender of Savoy and Nice. 
Lord Palmerston’s approval of the seizure of power by Louis 
Napoleon in 1851, and his later political intimacy with the 
Enuperor, were in some degree inconsistent with the opinion which 
he expressed in a letter to Lord Cowley after the transfer of 
Savoy and Nice:—“ I have watched the Emperor narrowly, and 
have studied his character and conduct. You may rely upon it 
that at the bottom of his heart there rankles a deep and in- 
extinguishable desire to humble and punish England.” The con- 
clusion which is attributed to long and careful study of character 
was in fact the immediate result of a painful surprise, In the 
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revious year Lord Palmerston had been a zealous —— of the 
peror against Austria, though he may ps ave begun to 
think his ambition dangerous to England. The despatch of a 
t army across the Alps, immediately after the Emperor’s 
assertion that he had made no military preparations, caused the 
beginning of the Volunteer organization and the expenditure of 
some millions on fortifications. 
Mr. Trollope’s judgment of Lord Palmerston’s political opinions 
and temperament is generally sound. While he served with the 
Tories he, in common with the majority of supporters of the 
Catholic claims, was prepared when a rupture should occur to adhere 
to the more Liberal section of the party. In one of his letters he 
expresses a natural surprise at the alliance on the Catholic question 
of so enlightened a statesman as Peel. with the opponents of all 
reasonable change. Mr. Trollope does less than justice to Lord 
Liverpool when he classes him with Lord Eldon as an antiquated 
Tory. After the accession of Canning to the second place in the 
Government, he had no more cordial supporter than Lord 
Liverpool, except that the Prime Minister was on political grounds 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation. Lord Liverpool inclined more 
to Canning than to the Duke of Wellington on — of foreign 
policy ; and he was closely associated with Peel in his legislative 
and administrative reforms. Aiter Lord Palmerston’s secession 
from the Duke of Wellington’s Government, there was no political 
career open to him except through a junction with the Whigs. 
When the Duke invited him to return to the Cabinet he 
announced his intention of voting for Parliamentary reform; and 
he never hesitated to support his chief and his colleagues in the divi- 
sions on the Reform Bill, which he cannot have cordially approved. 
When Lord Grey accepted the task of forming a Government, Lord 
Palmerston proposed himself as leader of the House of Commons, 
having probably assumed that Lord Althorp’s deticiencies as a 
speaker would outweigh his claims on the party. On the rejec- 
tion of his overture Lord Palmerston abstained for many years from 
taking any habitual part in Parliamentary debate. After the 
retirement of Lord Grey, who took an active part in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, Lord Palmerston absolutely controlled his own 
department. When his daring policy in 1840 provoked a 
kind of opposition in the Cabinet, he seems to have felt 
surprise as well as indignation. Mr. Trollope says that his 
complaints of being thwarted by members of his own party 
applied principally to Lord Holland; but his bitterest denunci- 
ations were directed against Mr. Ellice. The astute political veteran 
lived much in French society, and he may probably have com- 
municated to Thiers, with whom he was personally intimate, his 
disapproval of the pugnacious English Minister. Lord Palmerston’s 
intolerance of opposition, and even of criticism, though it seemed 
almost inconsistent with the cheerful vigour of his character, was 
closely connected with his habitual confidence in himself. He 
sometimes propounded the untenable doctrine that outside ob- 
servers showed presumption in questioning the conduct of a 
Minister who had for many years been familiar with the inmost 
secrets of international policy. There was a more plausible 
excuse for his attributing to a foreign conspiracy the hostility of 
the Court which caused his dismissal in 1851. There was no 
doubt that his dictatorial tone and language had created great 
animosity among almost all Continental diplomatists; but the 
Queen and the Prince Consort were conscientiously convinced 
that Lord Palmerston was encroaching on the prerogative of the 
Crown. His immediate recognition of Louis Napoleon after the 
forcible dissolution of the French Assembly was obnoxious to the 
Court rather as a supposed usurpation of the sovereign power than 
as @ political error. The intimate connexion with the Orleans 
monarchy which at one time existed had been dissolved or rudely 
shaken before the fall of Louis Philippe by the Spanish Marriages ; 
and, as subsequent combinations proved, the Prince Consort en- 
tertained no prejudice against the dynasty of the Bonapartes. 
Exception may be taken to Mr. Trollope’s opinion that the 
principle of Lord Palmerston’s policy was ‘ to stand between the 
despotism of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and the democratic 
tendencies of France.” A passage from Lord Dalling’s Memoir, 
which he quotes in support of his own theory, admits of a 
different interpretation. rd Palmerston, as he often declared, 
wisely dispensed with all political systems and diplomatic prin- 
ciples. In circumstances which were always changing he pro- 
fessed to direct his course with reference to the interests of 
England, which, as he rightly held, were for the most part 
coincident with the general welfare. At the beginning of his 
administration, and for many years afterwards; he was more 
directly opposed to the policy of the French Government than 
to the designs of the absolute Powers. His energy and vigi- 
lance prevented the conversion of Belgium into a French province ; 
and at a later time he defeated the ambitious projects of Thiers by 
a formal alliance with Russia, Austria, and Prussia. It is true 
that he estimated too highly the tendency of free institutions to 
promote goodwill and co-operation between England and Liberal 
Governments. If he were now alive he would be surprised and 
disappointed by the furious denunciation of England by all parties 
in the Italian kingdom. Mr. Trollope describes Lord Palmerston’s 
personal qualities in a heartily sympathetic spirit, and with the 
dramatic skill of an experienced artist. No biographer could ap- 
preciate more genuinely the lifelong activity which found sufficient 
repose in change of occupation. As Mr. Lian 1 says, Lord 
Palmerston hunted and shot and kept racehorses; but he neither 
drank nor gambled. His official duties were performed with the 
professional enjoyment of a master in his craft. In his later years 


his simple jokes added to his popularity, because they were out- 
bursts of natural gaiety rather than products of a humorous intel- 
lect. No modern statesman has been so universally acceptable to 
all parties in England, except to sour and bigoted democrats. The 
change which has passed over the nation under his virtuous and 
solemn successor is almost incredible to those whose memories 
reach fifteen or twenty years back. To them the morbid earnest- 
ness of recent democracy pervading the merry England of Palmerston 
seems to resemble the magic mist which in Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
latest poem overspreads a kingdom with the effect of reducing its 
warlike and manly inhabitants to a condition of helpless imbecility. 


SALAMINIA.* 


ALAMINIA is little more than a very full illustrated catalogue 
of the ancient relics discovered in Cyprus by Major di Cesnola. 
This excavator is the brother of General di Cesnola, whose 
beautiful Cyprian collection our Government unfortunately failed 
to acquire at a time when neither the artistic nor political value 
of Cyprus was appreciated, a di Cesnola has worked much 
in Cyprus since 1873, and has been aided by the generosity of 
Mr. Edwin H. Lawrence, F.S.A., on condition that England is to 
have the refusal of the objects discovered. Oyprian antiquities 
are, of course, peculiarly interesting to England. The island has, 
for the present, passed into our hands, after a long chapter of 
changes which are too well known to need recapitulation. Cyprus, 
in Homeric times, was an island which, to a considerable extent, 
owned the dominion of Agamemnon, If Cyprus furnished no 
contingent to the Achan army, one of her kings at least paid 
Agamemnon a kind of war-fine, in the shape of a very splendid suit 
of armour, described in the Iliad. Whatever the original population 
may have been, it was overlaid by strata of Greeks, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Persians, and the early art of Cyprus is full 
of traces of Assyrian, Phoenician, Egyptian, and apparently 
Babylonian influence. Professor Sayce has also found Hittite 
traces in Cyprus. But, as we shall see, so little is known 
about Hittites that it is perhaps premature to look for them in 
the island. Much Hittite art, as Major di Cesnola says, has a 
very Aztec look; but no one to detect Mexican influences 
in the isle of Aphrodite. The objects collected by Major di 
Cesnola are at present arranged in the house of Mr. Lawrence ; 
and it is not, perhaps, too much to hope that room will be found 
for their exhibition at South Kensington or elsewhere. Major di 
Cesnola has already offered to show them at South Kensington. 
With official promptitude and courtesy, the people in authority 
took four months to answer his letter, and then “ placed at his 
disposal six small cases in a room near the Water Colour Depart- 
ment.” ‘The room was insufficient, and no greater success has 
attended overtures made to the British Museum. Why? Only 
people who are acquainted with the bickering jealousies of the 
archeological world know, if even they know, the answer to this 
question. 

We cannot pretend to give more than a brief summary of all 
the facts and theories presented by Major di Cesnola in his lar 
and very copiously-illustrated volume. One very singular fact 
mentions. Sculptured statues and bas-reliefs have been found 
not so often among the ruins of temples as within certain walled 
enclosures :— 

In these enclosures the broken statues lay in heaps. In a hollow of the 
mountain side, not far from the Temple of Apollo, in Kurium, I unearthed 
anumber of fragments of statues which had been thrown together. The 
heads were in the lowest layer, the torsi in the middle, and the feet of the 
statuettes on the uppermost layer over all, at about a yard below the sur- 
face. A little later, in a dried-up stream near some ruins, which appear to 
be those of the city of Throni, an enclosure forty feet square was discovered, 
containing parts of more than a thousand statuettes in terra-cotta, of a type 
representing priestesses bearing offerings. Of these, I reconstructed about 
two hundred entire figures, of which the tallest was three feet high. They 
are beautifully decorated, particularly their crowned or turreted heads ; but 
I saw neither columns nor bas-reliefs to indicate the site of a temple, while 
the walls or the quadrangle were thin, a fact which confirms the notion that 
they were built for the sole purpose of forming an enclosure. 

Major di Cesnola — that the deposed dynasty of gods was 
tossed into this Tartarus by the converts to Christianity, “in 
obedience to an edict of Constantine the Great.” 

Thirty generations of my men 

Outlast a generation of their gods, 
a poet makes the Nile say; and in Cyprus the dynasties of heaven 
have followed each other speedily since the Cross drove out 
Aphrodite, and was in turn displaced by the Crescent, that again 
is waning in the presence of the electric light. 

Major di Cesnola begins his descriptive list of objects of anti- 
quity with articles in gold. He found a number of things which 
he calls golden face-masks, and compares to the rude golden masks 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann in Mycenz, and others taken from 
graves in the Chersonese. The habit of making sepulchral masks 
also prevailed in Assyria, in ancient Peru, and among the natives 
of Australia. Masks, so to say, of separate features—of eyes and 
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mouths—haye been found in Cyprian tombs. They are repre- 
sented on ay 7. Many gold necklaces, somewhat Egyptian in 
character, also make part of the collection. The concentric ring 
pattern is frequent, and Major di Cesnola truly remarks :—“ We 
need not; trouble ourselves with cumbrous affectations of learning 
on this print, nor send primitive ‘Indo-European’ artists to the East 
for such crude notions as they, or any one not absolutely imbecile, 
could berelied on to apply out of their ownheads.” Amber,socommon 
in the north, and certainly familiar to Homer, occurs very rarely in 
Cyprian jewelry, and Major di Cesnola has found none. Larrings 
are usually of a familiar antique pattern with a goat’s head. One 
found by Major di Cesnola (p. 35) is adorned with the bust of a 
lady, apparently in perfect health. Of the gold finger-rings, the most 
interesting is engravedwith a copy of the Discobolus, Silver objects, 
as everywhere on ancient sites, are rare, owing to the oxydisation 
which destroys or disfigures articles in this metal. Major di Cesnola 
mentions, as an almost solitary exception to this rule, “ the camp 
equipment of a Roman commander, all the pieces of fine and 
richly chased silver, which, strange to say, were found and still 
exist ina perfect state of preservation.” There are also some finely- 
inscribed silver bowls in General di Cesnola’s collection, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. One necklace found by 
{Major di Cesnola has a bead, of the sort called in England 
| Druid’s beads,” and not unlike, we believe, the highly- 
valued “ aggry beads” of Ashantee. In bronze the most important 
trouvaille is a Phoenico-Egyptian bowl, chased with Egyptian figures 
of a king triumphing over his enemies. There is also a bronze 
needle-case, containing needles of copper alloyed with tin or 
silver, The eyes of the needles are perfect in form, and the 
points leave little to be desired. With the needles some thread 
was found, almost as curious a discovery as that of the glass egg- 
cup, still containing the shell of an egg. Major di Cesnola found 
a small armoury of weapons of iron, the blades of the swords and 
knives being leaf-shaped. The leaden antiquities were peculiarly 
interesting. We knew before that leaden plates, beaten very thin, 
were a most ancient writing material. Pausanias says he was 
shown at Ascra an early edition of one of Hesiod’s works, 
scratched on plates of lead:—xai pot pidiBdov Ta 
rod xpdvov AcAuvpdopeva, yéypamrae air@ ta 
“Epya. The British Museum contains some leaden MS. from 
Onidos, we think, containing chiefly imprecations on malefactors, 
and, like the leaden copy of Hesiod, “ much wasted by time.” 
Major di Cesnola found in Cyprus some tubes of lead, and he thus 
describes his subsequent Gowny that they were Cypriote 
writings :— 

On the evening of that day, I took one of the supposed tubes of lead, in 
order to make it a temporary receptacle of some small relics of gold which 
had been discovered at that time. On trying with my knife to remove from 
the surface of the metal its earthern incrustations, I found that it was not a 
pipe at all, but a rolled sheet, resembling a scroll of paper. I called for a 
smaller piece of the metal, which might be more easily opened than the 
somewhat bulky one to which I had originally had access. ‘This not being 
Ley at the moment, and night approaching, I determined to defer 

her inquiries, and, meanwhile, I put the metal in one of my pockets, and 
left it there till the next morning. When this time arrived, I returned to 
my task with the roll. The warm temperature had rendered the metal 
more pliable than it had been during the many ages it had lain in the earth 
of the cemetery. It was thus less difficult to open the roll than had been 
the case the night before. Accordingly, I succeeded in raising the edge of 
the sheet of metal from the body of the scroll, and, however brittle time had 
caused it to become, it soon became apparent that, with extreme care, and 
¢autious handling of the scroll, for such it already proved to be, it might be 
opened, and thus made to give up the records it contained. At any rate, it 
‘might be made to give some account of itself. 

rofiting by the hint of the softening of the metal under the influence of 
warmth, I exposed it gently to the heat of fire, and, after about two hours 
of careful manipulation, succeeded in unrolling the object. The reader may 
conceive how greatly I rejoiced when, on carefully examining the inner 
surface of the unrolled plate, I found that it bore a long inscription in 
Cypriote characters, 
Major di Cesnola prints the inscription, with a rendering by Pro- 
fessor Sayce. It is interesting, at least to some minds, to try to 
follow Professor Sayce’s decipherment by aid of the Cypriote 
characters with their equivalents, published at the end of Sala- 
minia, As far as the first word “ Theanor” goes, all seems 

oe! plain sailing when once it is pointed out. Here are the 

Bree and the English as given by the learned Professor :—Ocdvwp 
@coxdéos Kaordpwpis (or xds ride 
Sope(v) Gdn(v) S(v) 6 Mveinrodos 
a(v)Opary. 

“ Theanor, the son of Theokles Kastamoris (07 and Damoris), 
shall atone for this pollution ofsacrilege by giving in full one-half 
of that which (i.e. in return for that which) Pusiptolos charges 
against the mau.” Here we do not quite see what Kastamoris 
means. It cannot be the surname, so to speak, of Tieokles, and 
how can we read Kas Aduopis = “and Damoris,” with a verb in the 
singular? Is “ Kastamoris” a local qualification of Theanor ? 
The other inscription (p. 80), translated “ Toilet-box of Habrotos,” 
= a very curious box made out of shells, seems much more satis- 

tory. 

Among the most curious and fantastic things in the collection 
are the cylinders inscribed with figures, usually drawn in a crude 
and almost ferociously savage style of art. Concerning one of these 
objects Professor Sayce writes :— 

The peculiar and rude design of the Paphian 
before, a priest with an offering in the = 
turned-up ends, which we now know to characterize Hittite art (as may be 
seen on the monolith lately acquired by Mr. Rassam for the British 
Museum), and a wiaged gryphon behind, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Egyptian sphinx. 


Are we then to suppose that the archaic reliefs at Sparta were by 
Hittite artists, that Hittites influenced the workers on the Harpy 
tomb, and “ ingeneral on theearly rock sculptures of Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Cappadocia.” In all these, according to Mr. Ramsay (Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, June 1882, p. 10), the feet of the people 
represented are incased in shoes with upturned toes, “ similar to 
those worn by the natives at the present time.” Perhaps this is 
asking turned-up toes to prove too much. Babylonian and Assy- 
rian influences may with more certainty be detected in other 
cylinders, and some have the ox heads noticed on one or two rings 
found by Dr. Schliemann in Mycene. The terra-cottas in the 
collections though not nearly so graceful as those of Tanagra, are 
full of interest, and throw much light on ancient Cyprian life, and 
even on the original forms of the vestments now worn by the 
clergy of the Church of Rome. Two grotesque lamps (p. 278) 
would be popular if revived for modern purposes. The chapter on 
Cyprian glass is excellent, and the whole book is most valuable to 
the archeologist. The Cypriot inscriptions, and their renderings 
by Professor Sayce, contribute a good deal of additional matter to 
the study of this novel and curious subject, =~ 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 


pero re are many stock subjects of dispute in India which no 
statesman would think of settling without mainly relying en 
the aid and advice of experts. On such questions as the Settlement of 
the Revenue, the organization of the police, and the codes of criminal 
and civil procedure as distinguished from substantive law, 
Anglo-Indian commissioners and judges and district officers take 
the lion’s share of the discussion and prepare the ground. Their 
united voices and experience also tend materially to give its form 
and pressure to the ultimate legislative enactment. Lord 
Cornwallis would hardly have carried the Perpetual Settlement of 
Bengal without reference to the previous inquiries of Warren 
Hastings, and to the intimate familiarity with revenue and rent 
ssessed by his colleague, Sir John Shore. The well-known Law 
II. of 1822, which has been the ruling enactment for all pro- 
vinces not “settled” in perpetuity, was due to the ability of the 
late Mr. Holt Mackenzie. The civil codes of 1816, though cum- 
brous and perplexing, were the result of Mr. Butterworth Bayley’s 
tenure of the Secretariat, and they guided the civil procedure of 
the whole Presidency of Bengal until swept away by the Legisla- 
tive Council which was established by Lord Dalhousie, and after 
seven years’ hard toil— neque enim plus septima ducitur estas, &c.” 
made way for a wider Chamber at the direction of Lord Canning. 
The influence of civil and military administrators under the East 
India Company has predominated in what are termed Non- 
Regulation Provinces. This phrase by no means implies an utter 
absence of law or the exercise of a plenary and irresponsible 
authority. But there simple rules drawn up by skilled adminis- 
trators, and approved of by the Governor-General, have been the 
law for magistrates and appellate courts, and were popularly 
supposed to bestow on the inhabitants of a newly-annexed 
province the benefits of substantial justice without the 
quibbles, the snares, and the entanglements of the law. With the 
subject of education the case is different. Here general theories 
have been broached, good principles have becn settled, and prac- 
tical measures have been adopted, not only without the aid of 
“ crack collectors ” and learned Orientalists, but against all their op- 
position and in their very despite. A Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, sixty years ago, took the lead in establishing what has since 
been known, first as the Hindu, and then as the Presidency 
College of Calcutta. A serried phalanx of men versed in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, during the great controversy 
of Lord William Bentinck’s administration as to the relative ad- 
vantages of English or Oriental classics, was utterly routed by a 
body of reformers, several of whom knew just enough of Hindu- 
stani to call for a glass of water or to order their carriages. The 
first earnest attempt to raise the standard of indigenous vernacular 
education in Bengal was made by no civil or military servant, but 
by a gentleman who had started life as a missionary and then had 
become an editor; and it was/at once taken up by the Governor- 
General of the day, with the very minutest contribution of advice 
from his colleagues in Council. Though tiis scheme, propounded 
by Mr. Adam and warmly supported by Lord William Bentinck, 
languished for want of support for nearly forty years, it is signifi- 
cant that the two Lieutenant-Governors who first gave it any 
peng effect were men who had served in other provinces and 
ad no previous acquaintance whatever with Bengal. Education, 
in fact, in India appeals to such broad, striking, and universal 
rinciples that a little local knowledge goes a very great way. A 
rrister fresh from Westminster or a financier recently sent from 
the English Treasury, must possess unusual audacity or omni- 
science, if he rashly ventures to dissent from a proposal made by a 
Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab as to the best way of pre- 
serving “imperfect puttidart tenures,” or by a Bengal Commissioner 
as to the precise meaning and effect of the law of sale for putni or 
durputni Talooks, But any man of education, intelligence, and 
ability becomes very soon qualified to take a prominent part in 
an educational discussion, and to give reasons for preferring one 
set of text-books to another, or why one class of institutions 
should be wholly maintained by Government, another should be 
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supported by grants-in-aid, and a third should be left entirely to 
voluntary and independent ig 
Mr. Roper Lethbridge has been long honourably connected with 
education in Lower Bengal. He has edited the Calcutta Review, 
and is himself a contributor to the press. And he has now com- 
jled a small work, with a view of anticipating and preventing 
what he thinks is mischief, and of proving that the funds supplied 
by the Government of India for the education of the people are 
laid out to the best advantage in maintaining colleges where the 
higher branches of science and literature are taught, and whence 
scholars can issue capable of influencing for good the character 
and lives of their less fortunate and less enlightened countrymen. 
This volume is not very bulky. A considerable portion of it is 
made up of State papers and despatches; and there is an appendix 
of not less than some seventy pages, containing the recent Reso- 
lution of Lord Ripon appointing a Commission on Education, as 
well as sundry disjointed opinions on this subject, the writers of 
which appear to have caught up Mr. M. Arnold's proverbial expres- 
sions about Philistines and Hebrews. The real position of affairs, 
as we make out from Mr. Lethbridge’s book and from other 
sources, is as follows. Twenty-eight years ago, when Lord 
Dalhousie was at the zenith of his popularity and power, the 
Court of Directors, instead of confining themselves to brief ap- 
provals of annexation, postal reform, telegraphy, public works, 
and pacification generally, sent out a despatch dealing with the rather 
neglected subject of education, high and low, English and _ver- 
nacular, in University, college, Anglo-vernacular or village school, 
But, as is notorious, the despatch in question, though signed by 
the regulation number of thirteen Directors or more than half of 
the whole twenty-four, was due entirely to the statesmanshi 
of Lord Halifax then Sir C. Wood, and of Lord Northbroo 
then Mr. T. G. Baring, his private secretary at the Board 
of Control. This branch of the Home administration could 
only check, restrain, and supervise. It could not  constitu- 
tionally originate anything; and it had to resort to the device of 
sending down political despatches to the Court to be signed and 
patie yt a secret Committee of three members, and other letters, 
like the Charter of Education, to bear the signatures of the Court 
at large. We are indebted to Mr, Lethbridge for the pleasure of 
again reading a despatch which, for perspicuity, comprehensive- 
ness of view, freedom from controversial topics, and definite aim, 
may challenge a bag Lg: with the most finished productions of 
Lord Dalhousie or Lord Canning. It extends to exactly one 
hundred paragraphs or clauses, all numbered for facility of refer- 
ence, as was invariable with the masters of Jeadenhall Street and 
their faithful servants in the East, It substituted for Boards and 
Councils composed of high officials and independent natives, all 
unpaid, the machinery of Directors and Superintendents and In- 
spectors remunerated by the State. Out of it at once grew three 
Universities at the three Presidencies, modelled on the pieces: 
of London. Colleges and schools, founded by the State, by private 
benevolence, or by missionaries, and devoted to English and Oriental 
literature, were at once affiliated to the above. District schools, 
whether English or Anglo-vernacular, were increased both in 
number and in importance. A regular system of inspection was 
established, and grants in aid were made dependent on the In- 
spector’s Perfect. religious neutrality was broadly pro- 
precy rovision was made for the training of teachers and for 
the publication of suitable class-books. And while the importance 
of a high standard in English and Oriental classics was insisted 
on, attention was directed to those humble village and rural insti- 
tutions in which the young agriculturist and the tenant-proprietor, 
the shopkeeper and the artisan, might acquire useful and elementary 
knowledge about receipts and day-books, might know if their 
accounts were correctly totalled, might look for auspicious days 
in their almanacs, and might not beat a loss when addressing a 
letter toa partner, a patron, ora friend. Of the merits of this despatch 
on the part of those competent to judge, there has long been in 
India but one opinion. The manifesto, for dignity of tone, correct- 
ness of style, and poe insight, was the forerunner of the Royal 
message after the Mutiny. But it happened that in one paragraph 
Sir C. Wood actually projected his thoughts into the future, saw 
the wonders of the native world, and more than hinted that a time 
would come when the connexion between the State and education 
might gradually cease, and when some of the Government institu- 
tions might either be closed or be transferred to local com- 
mittees slightly controlled or partly aided by the Government. 
And in this the Anglo-Indian politician will have no difficulty in 
discerning the germs of a very lively dispute. What institutions 
are to be shaken off? Shall the vernacular schools or the higher in- 
stitutions be henceforth left to voluntary subscriptions? Are the 
influential Zemindar and the rich capitalist to provide lofty and 
airy class-rooms for the teaching of Milton and Shukspeare ? Or is 
private benevolence only to relieve the State of the duty of looking 
after the guru, or village dominie, with his school-room of 
wattles and mud floor, his system of dictation to scholars 
who write on sand or on the leaves of the palm or the 
plantain, his irregular fees and his regular and grotesque 
chastisements? Mr. Lethbridge seems apprehensive that public 
opinion may be misled and be taught to care for the poor, 
indie the wealthier to look after themselves. And in this view 
he brings a series of arguments to show that the Bengali student 
is not the conceited prig which he is often taken to be; that the 
higher schools and colleges do not turn out whole batches of 
atheists and disloyal citizens; and that nowhere are to be found 
more faithful and contented subjects of the British Crown than 


amongst the graduates of the Calcutta University. All this may 
be in a great measure true, but it strikes us that Mr. Lethbridge 
is rather hasty in anticipating the severance of the: connexion 
between Government and such institutions as the coll at 
Dacca in the East or Poona in the West of India. For what, 
may we ask, is the pother overhead which has caused the author 
to hunt here and there and find out his enemies? Lord Ripon’s 
Government has very properly seen that the time has arrived for 
regularly overhauling the whole educational machinery. More 
than a quarter of a century has elapsed, says the ution of 
the Home Department of February last, since Sir O. Wood’s 
great despatch, and ten years since “ the responsible direction 
of the educational system was entrus to the local 
Governments.” The time for perusing Annual Reports of In- 
— and lengthy ‘ Notes” of able Under-Secretaries about 
the progress of education is past. Schedules and statistics 
and scales of fees and attendances of scholars, however care- 
fully analysed, do not enable the highest authorities to arrive 
at aclear understanding of the effects of the a as a whole, 
or to say in what direction it ought to modified. In 
this view the Commission was appointed, comprising, amongst 
others, members of the Civil Service, clergymen, and representa- 
tives of the Hindu and Mohammedan communities in Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. Mr. W. W. Hunter, well known for his 
literary abilities and for a general acquaintance with all three 
Presidencies, presides over the whole. After excepting the Indian 
Universities and one or two other branches of the system from the 
scope of the inquiry, the Resolution prescribes to the Commission 
certain definite aims. As funds are always limited, rich natives 
are to be invited to establish new schools on the grant-in-aid 
system, or to take old ones into their management, Municipal bodies 
should be asked to manage district schools. Indigenous schools 
should be utilized and made to fit in with the general scheme of 
instruction, and the village plan of teaching without books, 
from mere dictation, should not be contemptuously dismissed. 
The training of teachers, the selection of text-books, the defects 
in supervision, the system of rewards, and indeed any cognate 
subjects, are not excluded from free and full discussion. All 
this is coupled with an assurance that no departure from the 
despatch of 1854 is intended, but that elementary education 
must be improved, while higher and middle education must 
not be checked or hindered. We may surely remark with 
Geronte, in Les Fourberies de Scapin, “ Qu’y a-t-il de si affligeant. 
& tout cela?” Mr. Lethbridge would solve the matter by a. 
requiring the Government of India to double or treble its edu- 
cational grant, as if mere multiplication or addition could make 
an Anglo-Indian statesman, There is no public department 
in which the Government has a greater right to look for assist- 
ance from the richer part of the community, and few in which 
a discriminating generosity ought to be more in accordance 
with sound native ideas. To endow a school should be to 
the Hindu almost as meritorious as to dig a reservoir, to con- 
struct a bridge, or to make a road; all of which are evidences 
of piety in the eyes of high and low. Mr. Lethbridge 
lays stress on some facts and dispels one or two popular 
errors. He says, for instance, that many scholars are the sons 
of poor parents or of men of the middle class struggling to 
maintain large families or numerous dependents; and he main- 
tains, with some success, that under “natural economic laws 
education and intelligence will filter downwards, and eventually 
reach the masses.” But he displays ignorance of rural life when 
he contends that there is little use and no demand in India for the 
three R’s, and he seems to find fault with the constitution of the 
Commission, the election of some names and the omission of 
others. The truth is that Mr. Lethbridge is in too great a hurry, 
and just skims over the superficies of a big subject. In a general 
way we may come to the conclusion that elementary and high and 
middle-class education should all three advance together, and that 
no sort of social or political advantage is to be gained by starvin 
one department for the benefit of any other. For further soun 
deductions we must be content to wait until the whole matter has 
been thoroughly threshed out by a set of educated gentlemen, who 
may be safely trusted to listen patiently to a good many things 
that they already know, to some things that they do not know, and 
to some other things which they need never know at all, 


ANNUNZIATA GRIMANL* 


M&; OXLEY’S story, although confessedly an adaptation of M. 
Milkowsky’s clever historical romance “ Les Uscoques,” is far 
from being a servile translation, and might, so far as its style and 
language are concerned, pass for an original work. It isa tale of 
the Bosnian insurrection in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and, as events move slowly and changes are few in that 
part of the world, it presents a very fair picture of the life and aims 
of the Bosnian peasants even at the present day. The story opens 
with the birth of a son in the house of one Milosch Widulitch, and 
the guests assembled to celebrate the baptism of the infant discuss 
the wrongs which they suffer under their Ottoman oppressors, 
The greatest of these seems to be the Turkish custom of carrying 
off thousands of young Christian children yearly to train them for 
service in the corps of Janissaries, and the father declares that he 
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would rather dash out his child's brains than see him exposed to 
such a fate. The Governor of the district and feudal lord of the place, 
Osman Bey, a renegade Bosnian and distant relation of Milosch him- 
self, however, gives orders that the boy shall be carried off when 
of the proper age; but when that time arrives, and the servants 
come to execute the command, the youth is found to have been 
spirited away. Milosch is in consequence impaled under par- 
mage atrocious circumstances, oa the young Djordji, after 
being the cause of the Bey’s shooting his only daughter, is spared 
to become the hero of the book. The rise und progress of the 
Serbian nation from their first migration from beyond the Car- 
pathians and settlement on the shores of the Adriatic during the 
reign of Heraclius (610-641), until they began to make their 
weight felt in the balance of political power, as well as the great 
struggle between the Turks on the one hand and the Ger- 
manic Empire on the other, and the portentous scheme of an 
Clement VIII. for organizing a new Crusade against the infidels, 
are matters of history which are important to the iy map| 
of the story, and the author has contrived to tell them tersely an 
muke them interesting. The Pontiff, believing that the Slavs may 
prove an important instrument in furthering his aims, consents to 
employ the then famous band of “ Uscoques,” and even sanctions the 
nomination of one of them as their leader with the title of Woivode, 
or prince. Who these“ Uscoques” were is best told in the words 
of their historian, Cardinal Minucio Minuci, Archbishop of Zara, 
who is introduced as one of the characters in this work :— 

When the Turks were spread over Hungary, Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria, 
end when they were attacking Croatia and Dalmatia, some courageous 
Slavs, who could not live under the Turkish yoke, and who were besides 
known to have been born Christians, quitted their country, which was oc- 
cupied by the Turks, and took refuge in Christian fortresses. They made 
sorties nearly every day to go and fight the Turks; for it was grievous to 
them to lose their country and their homes. They knew the country in- 
timately, and were familiar with the passes and mountains; and, more- 
over, they held secret communications with their relations and friends, 
The Pope's choice of a prince for the Slav insurgents was not a 
happy one, a vapouring, fantastic adventurer named Bertuci being 
— “ Woivode of all the Bosnians,” instead of one or other 
of the two leading spirits af the Uscoques, Djordji Miloschewitch, 
the hero, and André Kosmatch,a patriot whose forte seems to 
have lain chiefly in assuming disguises and counterfeiting idiocy. 
But the Holy Father had a more powerful ally in the wife of 
Hassan Pasha, a renegade Italian, who had been appointed Turkish 
Vizier of Bosnia. ‘This lady, though adopting outwardly her 
husband's new creed, maintains secret relations with the Vatican, 
receiving plenary indulgence for her apostasy as the price of 
her intrigues at the Ottoman Court in favour of the Christians, 
The fatuity of Bertuci and the intrigues of rival diplomatists are, 
however, sufficient to counterbalance even her powerful aid, and 
the insurrection is at first a dead failure. 

In the meanwhile, Djordji has met with an adventure which 
for the time deprives his fellow-countrymen of his services, He 
had fallen in love with and was beloved by Annunziata Grimani, 
anoble Venetian dame; and as she had at this period of the 
etory just been publicly betrothed by the Doge, for State reasons, 
to the young Prince of Reuss, the lovers agree to elope together, 
assisted by a Bosnian monk named Father Cyprian. The little 
craft in which they take flight is pursued by one of the Venetian 
patricians ; and, in a very melodramatic scene which follows, the 
young Bosnian and Annunziata are married by the friar just in 
time to get the ceremony over before the other boat comes along- 
side ; but when it does, the two men fight, and the Vene- 
tian is slain, not without a suspicion of foul play on the part 
ef the lady. Thus it happened that while under Bertuci’s leader- 
ship his compatriots were wasting their strength in an abortive 
expedition, the man who should have been their chief was 
living in happy seclusion with his peasant-mother and his patrician 
bride. Of course he is at last obliged to show himself, and his 
supposed defection being forgiven, he is accepted as Woivode vice 
Bertuci deposed, and leads the Bosnian braves against the Turk, 
this time as a contingent of the Imperial German army. In the 
tic justice is done upon all the 
villains of the piece, and Djordji, though grievously wounded, 
vecovers, to live happily ever afterwards with his wife Annunziata 
among his own people. 

The above is a mere outline sketch of the story, which, it will 
be seen, is not wanting in stirring and original incidents. An 
anderplot of history runs through the whole, which we have pur- 
— abstained from describing ; but the sayings and doings of the 

iplomatists in whose hands the poor Uscoques were, without 
knowing it, mere pieces on the chess-board, are scarcely less in- 
teresting than those of the more legitimate dramatis persone 
themselves. 

Although not displaying an intimate acquaintance with the 
details of Oriental life, the author has seized upon certain features 
of it, and portrayed them with a stern and olten ghastly reality. 
Centuries of intercourse with Western civilization have given an 
external gloss to the character of the Turk ; but at heart he differs 
but little from his Tartar ancestor, and the picture which M. 
Milkowsky has drawn of a Bosnian Moslem Bey of the sixteenth 
century, reckless of human life, and careless of everything but his 
own pleasures and ambitions, might well pass for the portrait of 
an Osmanli Pasha of the present day, with the exception that the 
latter is obliged to yield somewhat to the first commandment of 
the Western moral code, the duty of keeping up appearances. For 
instance, the punishment accorded to the Kiehaya, or steward, and 
the peasant Milosch, for keeping the son of the latter out of the 


way of the recruiting officers of the Janissary corps, will seem 
by no means exaggerated to any one acquainted with Eastern 
manners; and although Pashas are nowadays far too considerate 
to offend the sensibilities of Giaours with such sights, it is by no 
means certain that scenes similar to those described never take 
place even at the present time :— 

The Kiehaya fell on his knees before the Bey. Bowing his head to the 
ground and stretching out his hands, he prostrated himself at his feet. 

The Bey cast a sidelong look at him. 

“The Giaour has hidden his son,” cried the Kiehaya with a voice full of 
tears. ‘‘ He awaits thy commands in the subterranean hapiz (prison). Oh, 
Bey, powerful and just!” 

“ Let him lose his head, and let the Giaour be impaled,” said the Bey, in 
a curt and hard voice, indicating the Kiehaya with his eyes. 

He pronounced these words with a perfectly calm voice, not as if he were 
dealing with two human lives, but with some insignificant trifle. 

“ Ewala Effendim,” said the Kiehaya, rising and bowing lowly, his hand 
on his heart. “Thou art just.’’ 

The question whether the barbarous punishment of impaling 
has been employed in the Slav provinces of Turkey within the 
last few years has been so recently and warmly discussed in the 
newspapers that it is unnecessary to reopen it here; but, by way of 
comment upon the Bey’s treatment of hisown household, we may refer 
to that best of all authorities upon the domestic economy of Moslem 
peoples, the late Mr. Lane, the well-known translator of the 
Arabian Nights. In one of the notes to that work he tells us of 
two cases that came under his own notice, in one of which a 
Mussulman put his wife to death without any attempt at conceal- 
ment,on a charge of incontinence; and in the other an official 
undermined two houses which were in the way of a public fountain 
which he was constructing, and endeavoured to cause the death of 
their owners because they refused to sell their property. In 
neither of these instances was there any attempt at punishing the 
delinquents, nor did public opinion attach the least blame to their 
conduct. 

Either M. Milkowsky or his adapter is responsible for some 
very grave philological blunders which disfigure the book. There 
isno more reason for introducing scraps of Italian, Turkish, or 
Serbian into a Bosnian romance, than there was for Mark Twain’s 
agent in The Tramp Abroad to introduce scraps of so-called Zulu 
and Chocktaw into his report; but. when authors cannot resist this 
pedantic habit they might at least take the trouble to copy the sen- 
tences correctly out of their dialogue-books. Salam alelkiem and 
Safal guieldi, we may remark, for example, are not Turkish, nor, 
indeed, any other language, and, seeing that they are repeated 
several times, the printer can hardly be charged with the mistake. 
Again, even allowing for his Serbian nationality and the excite- 
ment of departure, Djordji would probably have been more careful 
of his genders than to bid his high-born wife farewell in such 
words as “ Adio mia caro!” But in spite of these and a few other 
blemishes Annunziata Grimani is a very readable story, and has a 
special interest in the present political aspect of affairs in the East. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


theres executors of Mr. Longfellow have allowed very little time 
to elapse before collecting his last poems into the slender 
volume to which they have given the appropriately fanciful title 
of In the Harbour. Two sonnets are reserved to illustrate a 
certain ery of his biography ; and a drama, Michael Angelo, 
will probably form, a little later on, a separate volume. But, with 
these exceptions, the poetical writings of Mr. Longfellow are now 
complete. The present gleaning follows too soon upon the publi- 
cation of Ultima Thule to be other than very a in quantity; 
nor are we sure that in point of quality all that is here printed 
would have been given to the world by the author. Of the 
new pieces, “ Hermes Trismegistus” is the most striking; it is 
an attempt to reconstruct the figure of the arcane philosopher as 
described by Manetho and Seleucus. ‘ The Poet’s Calendar” is a 
series of decorative stanzas, each devoted to a separate month; 
these are some of them as bright and delicate as anything Mr. 
Longfellow has done for many years. Here is the very charming 
verse dedicated to the fifth month of the year :— 
MAY. 
Hark ! the sea-faring wild-fowl loud proclaim 
My coming, and the swarming of the bees. 
These are my heralds, and behold! my name 
Is written in blossoms on the hawthorn-trees. 
I tell the mariner when to sail the seas ; 
I waft o’er all the land from far away 
The breath and bloom of the Hesperides, 
My birthplace. Iam Maia. I am ie. 


“ The Children’s Crusade” is unfinished and unrevised, but ex- 
tends to some hundred and fifty lines. It is founded on a 
medizeval story of a company of boys, twenty thousand in 
number, who set out for the Holy Land early in the twelfth 
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century, but were broken up and lost before they reached the heart 
of Italy, This was a subject which Mr. Longfellow, in his prime, 
would have treated with great spirit. Fourteen sentences or 
epigrams, given in elegiac verse, were written last year, and show 
no fatigue in the pen of the aged poet. Indeed, although we are 
obliged to confess that the slender book before us is no very 
weighty contribution to literature, it contains not a little verse 
which only a practised poet could have written, and scarcely any 
which suggests that the author’s powers were failing. Mr. 
Longfellow’s literary career was a singularly even one; his style 
scarcely fluctuated or altered from his earliest to his latest appear- 
ance. The last poem in the present volume, “ The Bells of St. 
Blas,” is dated March 15, 1882, and is in no essential points of 
style to be distinguished from such elegant and touching pieces 
as “Autumnal Nightfall,” written by the same author nearly 
sixty years ago. Mr. Longfellow’s sonnets were almost always 
od. This was indeed a form of composition in which he par- 
ticularly excelled, and his finest sonnets will long hold their place as 
the best that America has produced. Six of these forms are con- 
tained in his last bovk, and one of them, at least, that entitled 
“Chimes,” will take rank among his best. We prefer to quote 
that called “ Possibilities,” in which the poet, writing a couple 
of months before his end, looked forward to the immediate future 
of the art in which he had toiled so faithfully and so long :— 
Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights ; whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half bent, 
But with the utmost tension of the thong ? 
Where are the stately argosies of song, 
Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new continent, 
With all sail set, and steady winds and strong ? 
Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art, 
An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 

It is exceedingly difficult to do justice to the claims of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, or to decide his exact rank among contemporary 
writers. It is just forty years since the publication of his Search 
after Proserpine was hailed as the advent of a new poet, anda 
select circle of observers collected around this promising son of a 
distinguished father. Since that time Mr. Aubrey de Vere has 
never allowed the interest which he takes in the political and 
ecclesiastical welfare of Ireland to interfere with the flow of his 
verse. At intervals, which of late have become shorter rather than 
longer, he has kept himself before the public as a poet. All that 
he writes is elevated, refined, and enthusiastic; he has borrowed 
not a little of the fire of Shelley, of the earnest grace of Words- 
worth ; he never sinks below a certain level of excellence, and is 
always master of himself. Yet he scarcely obtains a place among 
the poets, except perhaps on the score of his fine sonnets, which 
have found their way into anthologies. ‘The secret of this ob- 
scurity is not hard to guess; it is scarcely altogether the fault of 
the public. The poetry of Mr. Aubrey de Vere is too monotonous ; 
he does not reach what chemists call the flashing-point ; he is never 
on flame. His latest volume, The Foray of Queen Meave, consists 
of a series of paraphrases from fragments of the ancient Irish epic, 
the Tain bo Cuatigné. We have read these stories with a certain 
respect, both for their antiquarian and their literary value, but we 
cannot conscientiously say that we read them with interest. ‘The best 
of them seems to us to be “ The Combat at the Ford,” in which 
Firdia, the Patroclus of ancient Irish legend, is seduced by female 
wiles to fight in deadly combat with Cuchullain, his Achilles. 
The position is one of great beauty and pathos; the celebrated 
affection of the friends, the large issues which hang upon the 
contest, the solemn pomp and circumstance with which the combat 
is surrounded, combine to make the scene one of the most sug- 
gestive that a poet's heart could desire. 

Mr. Ryder dedicates his poems to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, and 
may therefore very naturally follow him in our critical examina- 
tion. The mysteries of the Roman Catholic religion are so 
imaginative, and lend themselves so easily to poetical expression, 
that it is strange that they have contributed so little to English 
literature. The flaming lyrics of Crashaw, Mr. Coventry Patmore's 
book of odes called Zhe Unknown Eros, and a few fragments 
af Cardinal Newman, are all that occur to us as combining 
English poetry of a high order with the expression of Catholic 
doctrine. Mr. Ryder is more devout than poetical ; he possesses 
.& certain fluency, but no distinction or grace. As is very usual 
with cultivated amateurs of his class, he is most skilful when held 
within the limits of the sonnet. His “Novena of Sonnets in 
honour of St. Philip Neri ” are quite readable by all to whom the 
subject-matter is not an offence. He translates with considerable 
vigour the curious Philomena of St. Bonaventure, which he is 
singular in attributing to John of Hovenden; this interesting 
masterpiece of medizval mysticism was more worthy of the labour 
expended on it than a rather silly legend out of Gazet's Pia Hilaria, 
A sonnet on “Sleep” will display Mr. Ryder’s talent at its 

ti— 
Lift me from life’s sharp rocks and float me, Sleep, 
Far out upon thy waters all alone, 
There let me sink beneath the soft sea moan 
Of wind and wave into the stilly deep, 
Nor any jot of my wrecked fortunes keep 
To float me with, no face that I have known 
Of friend or foe, nor that worst face—my own; 
I would be dead and cease to laugh and weep. 


In soft forgetfulness my spirit still, 
Till busy morning sees me cast ashore, 
To face the grind of custom’s daily drill, 
To find life’s apple rotten at the core ; 
So but God’s arm were round me ’twere not il] 
If sleep were death, and life’s dull fit were o’er. 

The difficulty of writing well at a distance from any stirring 
intellectual centre is a phenomenon which has hardly received 
the examination it deserves. Mr. Grant has a certain faculty 
for writing, and it is perhaps unfortunate for him that he has 
been obliged to versify “in deep jungle and on tide Patna, by 
river and tank and temple,” instead of by the less heroic banks of 
Thames or Isis. His Songs from the Sunny South show a total 
absence of critical judgment; the candid friend, the inattentive 
relative, have been unseasonably absent, and the result is that he 
has printed everything that he has written. A domestic critic 
would have whispered that a poem composed in the manner which 
is described in the prose introduction to “ Epimethon” could 
scarcely hope to be a success. “Begun without fixed form or 
fashion in the morning, it rapidly eloped with the first young 
thoughts, and stood of age in far fewer hours than go to form a 
day, an undisciplined, spoiled, and precocious Daughter.” Mr. 
Grant's prose style, as will be seen from this extract, is singularly 
unhappy; his verse is occasionally good enough to make us 
regret that he should be so inexperienced as to think that his 
crude improvisations are of value to the world. He has lately 
adopted, we see, those exotic forms of verse which were in fashion 
a year or two ago, and he is precisely the sort of writer whose 
manner might possibly be improved by a diligent practice in 
ballades and villanelles. The severity of these forms might tend 
to correct the fluent laxity of his style. 

In Mr. Carruthers we find a lively admirer of Henry Kirke 
White, to whom the extraordinary partiality of Southey and 
Byron gave a vogue and a prominence far beyond his deserts. 

r. Carruthers speaks as if he had personally enjoyed White’s 
acquaintance, and addresses him as ‘‘ My Henry,” in a very feeble 
imitation of that watery poem, “ The Christiad.” Mr, Carruthers 
is a warm eulogist of this latter fragment, but his praise is not 
very valuable, for he confesses 

One word I heard, then knew not if thy song 
Were sweet; I could not, even with much endeavour 
Find out—nay, heed, if it were fair and strong 
And masterful and noble. 
This has been precisely our own position with regard to “ Apoander,” 
an epic in the Spenserian stanza; we have not, “ even with much 
endeavour,” as Mr. Carruthers would say, been able to discern 
what it is all about, and we therefore offer it up as a sacritice to 
the interesting manes of Kirke White. 

Mr. Thomas Leech is a policeman at Bow Street, and this gives 
a curious interest to his Lefe’s Pathway. The sordid pursuit of 
crime, as was quite natural, has given him a tendency to devote 
his unprofessional moments to the rosiest problems of life. His 
poems throw no light at all on the mysteries of London; he is 
anything but a Gaboriau in metre. He tells us that his verses 
are composed at moments when “ I sometimes turn my eyes from 
this world of sickening realities.’ Those who know how exceed- 
ingly close and ill-ventilated most of our London police-stations 
are will not regard this last expression as at all exaggerated. 
Poetry, without which, as another bard has told us, “life would 
be nothing more than a disgusting sensibility,” is a haven to Mr. 
Leech, who retires to it from the drunkards and the burglars of 
Bow Street, and “ sitting on this lonely mountain-top, he seems to 
have escaped the night of pains and passions and follies suspended 
over that distant” temple of order. Most of Mr. Leech’s poems 
are composed in a stanza which has enjoyed the patronage of 
Shelley and Moore, but which requires a delicate touch to preserve 
its refinement. It is to be feared that a professional experience 
has not shown Woman to Mr. Leech under her fairest and gentlest 
guise; but the cynicism of these lines seems to us to be too sweep- 
ing, even from the lyre of a policeman :— 

On flagway side 
Their fiery pride 
Falls from their brows unbending : 
Such direful hail 
From comet’s tail 
Ne’er comes when skies its rending. 
At flower-show, ball, 
Theatre, all 
Where Folly flaps her pinions, 
There let her go 
Herself to show 
Great Fashion’s finest minion. 
Mr. Leech has not adopted Burns's genial admonition with regard 
to “sister Woman.” 


PAPILLON’S VIRGIL.* 


Eppes crag e as editions of Virgil have been, there is every 
reason to welcome the appearance of Mr. Papillon’s work. 
The purpose with which it was undertaken cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in the words of the preface:— 


The very copiousness of such a commentary as Professor Conington’s 
may oppress a student with the feeling of embarras de richesses; while Dr. 
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Kennedy, on the other hand—valuable as are his appefidices on Virgilian 
Geography, Mythology, Prosody, and Syntax—is in his commentary only 
too chary of his learning. My aim has been to provide a commentary, 
which, however inferior to either of these in quality, may supply a want 
that my experience as a College tutor has shown to exist—the want of 
something intermediate between them in quantity. I do not pretend to 
rival Conington; and had Dr. Kennedy’s commentary been fuller and 
more continuous, mine need not have been written. 
The existence of the want to which Mr. Papillon refers cannot be 
better proved than by the wide circulation which has been 
obtained by abridgments of Conington’s edition, These publica- 
tions, unsatisfactory as they are in many respects, have been 
rendered necessary by the absence of any thoroughly good edition 
of Virgil for educational purposes. The need of compressing into 
a limited space as much matter as possible has constantly led to a 
statement of Conington’s conclusions, without the arguments 
which he was guided, so that these works always have the 
air of cram-books, and fail to guide young scholars to an intelligent 
study of Virgil. No doubt the reason why competent scholars 
have not long since supplied the want which has been shown to 
exist is to be found in the enormous amount of labour already ex- 
pended on Virgil. The work of Wagner and of Ribbeck on the 
text, and the commentaries of Forbiger and Oonington, not to 
mention others of high excellence, have rendered further original 
research almost unnecessary, at any rate in the present generation; 
and to fresh editors is left the laborious task of compilation and 
selection, together with the necessity, so irksome to real lovers of 
their author, of commenting on commentators, Work of this 
nature, however, while it makes less demands upon the scholarship 
and critical insight of an editor than the labours of original 
research, needs in an even higher degree the qualities of literary 
taste and sound common sense. In Mr, Papillon these qualities 
are conspicuous. It is seldom that so large a proportion of the 
interpretations adopted by an editor commends itself to the judg- 
ment of scholars as is the case in these notes, while Mr. Papillon’s 
experience as a college tutor has shown him exactly where notes 
are needed, and has saved him, as a rule, from overloading his 
commentary with superfluous explanations. 

The Introduction is thoroughly satisfactory. For the literary 
criticism of Virgil’s poems Mr. Papillon has wisely been content to 
refer students to the writings of Tecbaure Conington, Sellar, and 
Nettleship; while he devotes his space rather to questions of 
textual criticism and orthography, which, as he justly says, are 
not much treated of in existing editions, Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the Introduction is the chapter on the text of 
Virgil. Here Mr. Papillon gives a list of the principal MSS., and 
Ribbeck’s estimate of their relative importance. Good as this 
— of the work is, it would, of course, be still more valuable 

Mr. Papillon made some independent study of the MSS. 
Still, he gives all the information that an ordinary student 
requires, and much more than many respectable scholars possess, 
The three main periods of recension of Latin texts are clearly 
defined, and the characteristics of the work of each are pointed 
out. The renewed study of classical authors at the time of the 
pagan revival in the fifth century is well illustrated by the swb- 
scriptiones added at that period to existing MSS. The Cursive 
MSs. of the ninth and following centuries are next noticed, and 
due credit is given to the scholars of the Renaissance, whose work 
is perhaps in some danger of being undervalued at the present 
day, owing to the different canons of criticism now prevalent. Mr. 
Papillon’s estimate of their work is worth quoting :— 

Collection of materials for future criticism was thus the chief work of 
the Renaissance scholars ; their own restoration of Latin texts being liable 
to much uncertainty. Thus, their aim being to restore a readable text 
rather than the “ ipsissima verba” of the writer, they often fill up lacune 
in MSS., especially in the case of poets, where their own practice in Latin 
versification tempted them to supply what was lacking. 


An amusing example of the tendency of commentators of this 

riod to interpolate verses of their own —— is mentioned 
y Mr. Papillon, A missing pentameter in Tibullus was supplied 
in four different ways by four editors, who seem to have supposed 
that when they had made sense of the passage they had done all 
that could be expected of them, Mr. Papillon gives a short 
account of the more important printed editions of Virgil, in which 
he attaches due importance to the work of Heyne, Wagner, and 
Ribbeck, while he certainly does not make too much of Ribbeck’s 
fondness for emendation on @ priori principles. This chapter 
contains also some remarks on the ancient commentators on Virgil, 
and especially on Servius, whose testimony is of importance, 
because it may very probably rest to a large extent upon 
the scholarship of the first century. On the vexed question 
of Virgilian orthography Mr. Papillon occupies a_ position 
mid-way between such scholars as Ribbeck or Conington 
and those old-fashioned persons who are content to adopt 
the conventional spelling of the Renaissance scholars. Where 
the evidence of MSS. and of inscriptions is practically conclusive 
he follows their authority ; but where there is good evidence of 
variety of spelling he keeps to one form, and that one the most 
familiar. It is fully admitted that in a purely critical edition the 
method of Ribbeck and other scholars is the sound one; but there 
can be little doubt that, in an edition intended for educational 
purposes, Mr. is the right course to adopt. Thus, he 
writes vulgus and divum, not volgus and divom, and excludes the 
nominative and accusative plural in ts. We have, however, 
noticed one passage at any rate (in. I. 358) where the form in 
as is, no doubt inadvertently, used. Mr. Papillon supports his 
choice in these two respects by an examination of the MS. testi- 


mony collected by Ribbeck. From this it certainly appears that the 
form in es is quite as well supported as that ints. With regard to 
the other question, the choice between vo and vu, the evidence is in 
favour of the former spelling, if we accept Ribbeck’s estimate of 
the importance of the Palatine MS. It is of course impossible to 
say whether his judgment was at all influenced by the prevalence 
in this MS. of the orthography which he adopts, and in this con- 
nexion a fresh collation by some scholar not pledged to Ribbeck’s 
views would be interesting. In the spelling of Virgil’s name Mr. 
Papillon shows common sense. He writes “ Vergilius,” in accord- 
ance with the best authority, but retains “ Virgil” as the Angli- 
cized form. ‘ When French scholars renounce their ‘ Virgile,’” 
says Mr. Papillon, “ and Italians expunge ‘ Virgilio’ from the text 
of Dante; or when Englishmen brand as illegitimate such Angli- 
cized names as ‘Horace,’ ‘ Livy,’ ‘ Athens,’ or ‘Rome’; then, I 
think, it will be time to insist upon the universal adoption of 
‘Vergil.”” The fourth and last chapter of the introduction deals 
with “ The Virgilian Hexameter.” It contains an excellent account 
of the development of the Latin hexameter from the time of 
Ennius to that of Virgil, and a tolerably exhaustive list of the 
metrical licenses admitted by Virgil. 

In his commentary Mr. Papillon is careful to adapt his notes to 
the requirements of those for whom he writes, avoiding displays 
of irrelevant learning. He devotes, perhaps, too much attention 
to grammatical technicalities, and is over-fond of the device of 
explaining the use of a mood or a case by labelling it with an 
adjective which really explains nothing. Of what use is it to 
students to be told that an expression is proleptic, that a sub- 
junctive is “potential,” or that a noun is in the “ablative of 
accompaniment ”? Mr. Papillon is certainly right in thinking that 
“the shortest and simplest way of explaining a passage is 
often to translate it.” He avails himself rather freely of this 
method, and generally with satisfactory results. We do not 
quite understand why in the Eclogues and Georgics he gives 
the English of such words as “ allia,” “ serpyllum,” &. As his 
work is intended for educational purposes, it would surely be better 
not to supersede in any way the use of adictionary. In the matter 
of readings Mr. Papillon is usually careful to follow the weight of 
MS. authority, attaching, on the authority of Ribbeck, most 
importance to the Palatine MS. Thus in Georgie II. 52 he reads 
“ voles,” rather than “ voces,” and two lines further on “ faciat ” 
for “faciet.” In line 382 of the same book Ribbeck’s ingenious 
conjecture “in gentes” is adopted. The best MSS. have 
“ ingentis”; bat Mr. Papillon points out that in the Medicean and 
Palatine MSS. the divisions between words are rarely marked. 
Conington’s reading, “ ingeniis,” rests on the Roman MS, alone, 
which Ribbeck accounts the least trustworthy of all the uncial 
MSS. In Jin. I. 428 Mr. Papillon departs from his usual rule, 
and adopts Ribbeck’s reading of “ petunt ” for “ locant,” which is 
supported by the best MSS. In the previous line, however, he 
rejects “ theatri,” adopted by Conington on scarcely sutflicient 
grounds, and reads “ theatris.” The same line contains two 
deviations from readings now generally accepted in England, but 
they are of small importance. In Ecl. LI. 110 there is an 
awkward confusion which perhaps arises from carelessness in 
revising prools. In the text we find “ temnet” for “ metuet,” 
but the note assumes “ metuet,” and does not mention any other 
reading. Similarly, in Ain. I. 396, the text has “ respectare,” 
while the note makes it clear that Mr. Papillon reads “ despectare.” 

In the interpretation of doubtful passages Mr. Papillon is generally 
very happy. In many instances we are inclined to prefer his 
renderings to those of Conington. Conspicuous among these is 
the expression ‘cratera coronant” (Georgie II. 52), which 
Conington takes to be a mistranslation of Homer's xpnripas 
émeatewavro roroio. Mr. Papillon adopts the rival interpretation, 
“wreathe the bowl”; it seems tous that the similar expression, 
“cratera corona induit” (Ain. III. 525), is almost conclusive 
evidence in favour of this rendering. In Georgic I. 47, it seems 
better to take “ ruperunt” as equivalent to “ rumpere solent,” than 
to adopt Conington’s explanation of the word as expressing 
instantaneous action. In 1. 150 ofthis book Conington translates 
the words “ frumentis labor additus,” “ the wheat had plagues of 
its own.” Mr. Papillon justly points out that the whole context 
refers to human labour, and translates “ corn-crops had toil and 
trouble attached to them.” This rendering seems altogether 
preferable to the other. The explanation of “ medio stu,” in 1. 297, 
as referring to “ midday heat” rather than to summer, may 
also be correct, but it is more open to question, In Amn, II. 172 
we are disposed to adopt Mr. Papillon’s rendering of “arrectis 
oculis ” as against Conington’s. Conington takes “ arrectis ” to mean 
“ raised in fury,” while Mr. Papillon supposes the expression to 
be analogous to “ arrectis auribus,” and to mean “ roused to atten- 
tion.” In 1. 616 of this book Mr. Papillon seems to us to miss the 
sense of “nimbus,” which he translates “storm cloud.” ‘This 
rendering seems to be derived from Conington, and tobe based on the 
idea that “ gorgone szeva ” represents the double sense of the Greek 
aiyis. Surely itis simpler and better to take “ nimbus” in its 
very common sense of the bright cloud in which the goddess 
veiled her presence. The rendering which Mr. Papillon gives of the 
difficult passage contained in ll. 454-456 of the Fourth Georgic is 
not satisfactory. He translates, ‘‘Great is the crime you are ex- 
piating by penalties incurred, though not really deserved.” This 
rendering, weak as it is, is quite as probable as that adopted by 
Conington, who refers “ haudquaquam ob meritum” to “ misera- 
bilis Orpheus.” The best version seems to be the one to which 
Mr. Papillon does not even refer, and which seems to be in more 
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favour with French than with English scholars. According to 
this interpretation, “ haudquaquam ob meritum” means “ by no 
means proportionate to your offence.” In Ain. I. 395-396— 
Nunc terras ordine longo 
Aut capere aut captas jam despectare videntur— 

Mr. Papillon follows Conington in referring “ captas ” to the posi- 
tions taken up by other swans. He translates, “ We see them 
settling in long line on the earth, or just looking down on the 
spot where others have settled.” This does not seem quite satis- 
factory. The idea of some of the swans looking down upon others 
who have settled appears to be weak and purposeless. We would 
suggest, with all diffidence, that the description in the Second 
Book of the pursuit of Polites by Pyrrhus may throw some light 
upon this line. There Virgil writes “jam jamque manu tenet,” 
when Pyrrhus has not actually caught his victim, but is just on 
the point of doing so. May not “jam” here have a similar force ? 
The passage would then seem to mean, “ Some are reaching the 
egg others are even now looking down upon it within their 
reac 


It is unnecessary to pursue further the discussion of points sug- 
gested by Mr. Papillon’s notes. We need only repeat our opinion 
that within certain limits his work is of very considerable merit. 
It is wanting in originality, it is perhaps sometimes rather dull, 
and scholars will not derive from it very much fresh information, 
or very many new lights on disputed passages. It will, however, 
be found most useful by ordinary students, and it fully maintains 
the standard of excellence which has been reached by the 
Clarendon Press Series. 


THE WAY THITHER.* 


ope used to be issued a series of novels in uniform paper 
bindings, and under the common title, unless our memory 
deceives us, “ By Road or Rail.” Their green covers showed a 
= of a train going rapidly over a viaduct; above, on the left- 

nd corner, people were driving in different directions, and in a 
variety of different vehicles, but all at the utmost degree of 
rapidity ; below, on the right, was to be seen a steamer with the 
steam up. We have missed these green novels of recent years. 
Their outsides were, it must be confessed, eminently suggestive of 
the conditions of hurry and discomfort in which they were to be 
read. Perhaps they were on that account abandoned as too sug- 
gestive of slipshod writing within, and therefore uncomplimentary 
to author and reader alike. We confess that when we saw the 
title of this novel and examined its get-up, we supposed that the 
two together were meant to express somewhat the same idea. 
Printers of novels seem to have discovered the very minimum of 
matter which is necessary to fill an orthodox page. The Way 
Thither could very well be consumed on a railway journey of 
moderate length. It turns out, however, that the title is not 
meant to suggest that idea, but the way ad astra. It is one of a 
class of novels which will probably appear in considerable numbers 
for the next year or two, and which will owe their inspiration 
more or less to the success of John Inglesant, novels in which, in 
modern or historic dress, Jesuits, Catholics, Anglicans, Broad 
Oburchmen, and Agnostics will hold discourse, and vanquish or 
be vanquished. But though the writer is thus vindicated from 
implying that The Way Thither is meant to be read in a hurry, 
she is not free from the reproach of having written it as if it was 
to be so read. On the contrary, she stands convicted of being 
either a novice in the art of construction, or deplorably careless in 
her exercise of it. We may reasonably hope the former. It isa 
common error with young authors to imagine that a plot will con- 
struct itself; that you only need to get some clear idea of your 
principal characters, and that you may leave them alone to work 
out their own destiny. No error has been more generally hurtful 
than this to the art of fiction in this country. 

The heroine of The Way Thither is Kathleen Nugent, an Irish girl. 
The object of the story is to show the various adventures which 
she goes through in search of happiness. The surroundings of her 
child life are not ill described, though they are somewhat con- 
ventional, and she herself is cleverly portrayed throughout. But 
unfortunately she is almost the only leading character in the book 
that is really human. Certainly the hero is not so. He is the 
child playmate-lover of Kathleen, and is meant to be a dreamy 
enthusiast, something of the John Inglesant type, who eventually 
joins the Roman Church, There is more of boldness than success 
in the attempt to record the boyish conversation of such a 
character. We should be sorry to think of what might be capable 
a boy of fourteen who gave utterance to such a sentiment as the 
following :—“ I was only thinking that these summer sounds, when 
one’s eyes are shut, are like our school madrigals; all the voices 
are different, but the whole makes a jolly harmony.” This boy, 
Ernest Veriker, performs by the way one remarkable feat. He 
succeeds in growing nine years older while Kathleen can only 
manage to grow six during the same time. She is twelve at the 
beginning of the book; he is two years her senior. At the 
beginning of the second volume she is eighteen and he is twenty- 
three. 

When Kathleen is seventeen her mother dies, and she is sent 
to a school in Belgium, or we may say to Brussels at 
once, for Chaudeville, a French-speaking town which is the 
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residence of a king, could be no other place. Here she goes 
through a series of adventures, which materially affect her future 
life. School life is not usually, except in the imagination, a time 
of thrilling adventure ; and we may safely hope that there are not 
many educational establishments where “ goings on” of the kind 
described here would be possible. The whole of this episode in 
Kathleen's life, which takes up the ter part of the first volume, 
seems founded upon a canon of probability which would be quite 
allowable in a light comedy or a farce, but is scarcely strict 
enough for a novel. The heroine’s adventures begin with her 
getting separated from her schoolmistress, Mlle. Rayon, during 
the performance of a grand function in the Cathedral of Ste. vr a 
It is quite appropriate that she should be immediately accosted by 
a young officer, “ with dark eyes and moustache,” and perhaps not 
altogether surprising, considering her nationality, that she should 
soon strike up a very pleasant friendship with her companion, In 
fact, they get on so well together that two hours pass by almost 
unperceived. At the end of this time her new-found friend, 
M. Raoul d’Orgenton, takes her back to herschool. As, after such 
an escapade, a French girl would stand a good chance of having 
utterly lost her character, and Mlle.’s Rayon’s school of having 
lost its reputation for ever, we are not surprised that the young 
gentleman and his protégée are coldly received at first by the 
schoolmistress, nor that, after M. d’Orgenton’s departure, the vials 
of her wrath are poured upon the head of Kathleen. Mlle. Rayon 
is mollified almost immediately, however; and the next day we 
find her actually consenting to give Miss Nugent a bouquet that 
Raoul has sent to her, and to talk about him, to the editication of 
her young ladies. 

It may be judged that Mlle. Rayon was not a strict discipli- 
narian. One reason given is that she was a great snob, and could 
not say “no” to a marquis. But no snobbishness would be so 
blind to its obvious interests as Mlle. Rayon’s was. For it is 
quite certain that flirtation between school-girls and French 
officers outside, if they are set up as easily as Kathleen Nugent’s 
were, generally lead to results much more’ disastrous than any 
a a, in this instance. This is Kathleen’s second sight of 

oul:— 

The next morning the girls were assembled hears, td their professors, 
when one who was looking out of the window cried, “ The King!” and in 
a moment all the others were round her. His Majesty was going on some 
royal duty apparently. He was in the uniform of a general; but for all 
Kathleen Nugent saw he might have been dressed in sackcloth ; for facin 
His Majesty, but gazing straight up to the window where she stood, sat M. 
le Marquis Raoul d’Orgenton. 
wm, foreign girls stared at Miss Nugent, who waved her hand quite 

The day following, Mlle. Rayon takes her pupils into the Park: 
Everybody who knows anything of French schools knows the wa 
in which girls (and boys, too, for that matter) are marshalled forth 
and home again on their walks. Mlle. Rayon has quite a different 
discipline. Although the Park is a public one in the middle of 
the town, the girls are allowed to wander about as they will, and 
it is an hour or so before the mistress finds that Kathleen is 
missing. What she has been doing is to row about with M. 
Raoul, whom she casually encountered at the water's edge walk- 
ing between two brother officers. 

After this, as may be imagined, all goes as merry as a marriage 
bell. The escapades which follow would, as we have said, 
appropriate enough in a farce called “ Miss Mincing’s Academy ” 
or “ Miss Primula’s Pupils ”; but they seem out of place in a novel 
devoted to the “ development of character” in the degree that this 
novel is. Besides, there is nothing epeciaily amusing in the way 
of their telling. ‘Then follow a drive in M. d’Orgenton’s four-in- 
hand, for Mademoiselle is not more particular about keeping her 
pupils together in the street than in a shop; a clandestine attend- 
ance at a concert, where Miss Nugent attracts the notice of 
Geneviéve de Hauienbas, the supposed fiancée of Raoul; another 
adventure, in which d’Orgenton changes dress with a painter, ap- 
parently in the streets, and so mounts up a ladder to have a chat 
with Kathleen; finally, an early morning meeting in the Cathedral 
of Ste. Guépe. 

It is highly satisfactory to find that the Marquis is not the 
wicked Marquis of fiction, but a “ moral man” like Werther. The 
wickedness seems to belong to Mlle. de Hautenbas, who has at any 
rate a right to be jealous, Even she magnanimously decides that 
the days for daggers and poisons are over; so she hits upon a 
device, the days for which, it may be said, are not yetcome. From 
a certain Mme, Célestine, a wicked form of Miss Mowcher, she 
purchases a drug which, while it is warranted to do no harm to 
the health, has a power whereby the most “ delicate beautiful com- 
plexion can be changed into a livid blue, and a pretty girl is changed 
once and for ever.” As the powder when it comes to be analysed 
(for Raoul arrests Geneviéve’s hand in the act of putting it into 
Kathleen's coffee) proves to be only sugar, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that the Mowcher-Célestine has been “ greening ” 
her client. But ata later part of the book we find this was not 
the case; the fatal drug was exchanged for sugar by an honest, 
poor servant of Célestine’s, who found out what was going for- 
ward. All this accelerates Raoul’s offer, which Kathleen has of 
course had plenty of time to prepare for, but which she has not the 
slightest wish to accept. However, at the last moment she cannot 
make up her mind to say “no.” She prefers to trust to the chapter 
of accidents; for she is just about to return to Ireland, and Raoul 
may be expected, she thinks, to forget all about her in a few weeks, 
Raoul, however, is not wanting to himself on the occasion, It is 
hinted that he has been somewhat wild in his youth, and we must 
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suppose that from previous dealings with Jews he has been taught 
the value of promissory notes. Immediately on Kathleen’s giving 
a half assent, this most chivalrous of Marquises, who plays the part 
of a veritable preux chevalier throughout the book, whips a piece of 
paper out of a pocket-book, writes on it a promise to marry him, 
the Marquis d‘Orgenton, at the end of a year from date, and gets 
Kathleen to sign the document. 


This is the weight which pulls down the heroine till the middle 
of volume the second. In her gayest moods, after she has returned 
to Ireland, she cannot escape the recollection of Raoul d'Orgenton 
and his scrap of paper. We are not expressly told that it is an 
action for breach of promise of marriage which she is afraid of, 
but it evidently must be that. And this is a pity, because, had 
Miss Nugent been less ignorant of the world, she would have 
known that there was small chance of “substantial damages” 
being awarded against her. The novel is called a story with 
several morals ; one of the morals should certainly be that young 
ladies in these complicated situations ought to take an early op- 
portunity of consulting a lawyer. The means which Kathleen 
ultimately adopts for escape from her dilemma would have been 
original had they not been anticipated. Kathleen, on whom her 
fatal promise has been pressing with an intolerable weight, at 
last bethinks herself of wiiting to Raoul d'Orgenton to say that 
she can never marry him, The note, however, never comes to 
hand. 


This is the D’Orgenton episode in Kathleen’s life. These school- 
irl adventures, to put aside the question of their probability or 
improbability, certainly do not deserve that more than a chapter 
or so should be devoted to them ; whereas they in fact fill up the 
ater part of the first volume, and there are but two volumes. 
When they are all over Kathleen has not reached her eighteenth 
birthday. This is enouga to show that the author is still a 
novice in the construction of a plot. Nor can we say that the 
adventures through which Kathleen passes in the second volume 
are much more wisely planned. Ernest, who is the man Kathleen 
really loves, turns Roman Catholic at the end of volume the first. 
He naturally makes great efforts for the conversion of Kathleen ; 
but his endeavours are entirely diverted from their natural course 
and from producing their probable effects by the machinations of 
the Jesuits. These melodramatic persons seem to have slept in 
the pages of fiction since the days of Mrs. Sherwood, until, in a 
recent novel, they have been again galvanized into life. This is 
not the place to discuss whether their wonderful “ machinations” 
are very probable in a seventeenth-century story; they are cer- 
tainly quite out of place in this nineteenth-century one. Nothing, 
moreover, could be more futile, and apparently more senseless, 
than the elaborate plot which is supposed to have been hatched by 
the arch-Jesuit Father Littré. Part of it involves the coming of 
the Marquis dOrgenton disguised to Mount Nugent, to take 
service with the heroine’s father. ‘Though he has plenty of op- 
portunity of speaking to Kathleen, he never takes ad- 
vantage of any one of them; and, in fact, there are certain 
strong reasons why, for Father Littré's purposes, it would 
not have done for Raoul to make himself known to her. 
Yet, as we learn afterwards, it was expected that he would be 
largely instrumental in her conversion. How such an object is to 
be achieved by merely driving about a young lady or her father it 
is difficult to guess. 

To make up for the glaring defects in construction which this 
novel displays, it may be said that the character of the heroine is 
well, if not very subtly, drawn, and that many of the minor hoa 
sonages are cleverly sketched. Ernest, the hero, is rather a bold 
attempt than a successful one. Some of the dialogue is very 
bright, and comes near to being witty. The High Churchmen, 
the Low Churchmen, the Agnostics, and the Jesuits say what they 
ought to say; and as they all seem to remain at the end of the book 
as they would in real life, very largely of the same opinion still, 
those who are interested in discussions such as theirs ought to be 
hindered by no prejudice from being parties to their debates. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


J lng second volume of the letters of George Sand (1) is more 

interesting than the first, and also gives a pleasanter and 
fuller idea of the writer's character. The period covered by this 
volume extends from 1836 to 1847. It contains, indeed, the 
Chopin incident, of the real meaning of which as little glimpse is 
afforded in the letters as of the companion episode of Musset, years 
before. But as George Sand grew older there was less to conceal 
or defend in her life, and the suspicion of insincerity or dissimula- 
tion, which is constant in the earlier letters, disappears here. Her 
disputes with her husband are settled at a very early stage of this 
volume, and thus another subject on which she is not to be heard 
without considerable misgiving drops out. For the most part, she 
represents herself here in lights which there is no reason to suspect 
as unduly coloured, as an affectionate mother, an ardent disciple 
of Pierre Leroux, an exceedingly industrious lit/ératrice (if there 
were such a word, and it was rather in her way to have invented 
it for private use), and an eager propagator of Liberal opinions in 
her native province. In this last character, by the way, the 
egotism which was beyond all doubt her most prominent and dis- 
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agreeable characteristic, and which the two great men referred to 
above experienced to their cost, appears much more innocently, and 
therefore more amusingly, than in some other matters. The letters 
in which (with a mixture of pique and desire not to let the matter 
slip out of her hands) she remonstrates with the Committee of the 
Eclaireur de U Indre for not letting her do exactly as she chooses in 
the selection of an editor for that important organ, are very plea- 
sant. Of more intimate letters, those to Mme. d’Agoult (Daniel 
Stern) are perhaps the most interesting, unless it be those to 
Maurice Sand, in which there is no suspicion of posing except as 
an affectionate mother, which she really was. Elsewhere this 
suspicion is always in the background, if it is not active. 


We are very glad to welcome, somewhat more particularly than 
is usual with us in the case of second editions, a re-issue of M. 
Luce’s admirable history of Du Guesclin(2). There are few 
books of the kind in which a more exact scholarship is united to a 
more thoroughly literary appreciation of the whole spirit and 
temper of the time dealt with. Patriotic as M. Luce is, he is. 
absolutely impartial, as may be shown by the fact of his taking 
the view of the termination of the siege of Rennes least favourable 
to French pride and most favourable to the actual success of the 
English general. No one, again, has done so much as he to set 
in a clear light the reasons of the wonderful successes of the 
English in the hundred years’ war, at the same time that he fully 
admits those successes. With no undue picturesqueness, he has a 
faculty of describing most vividly and successfully, In this 
volume, indeed, he is chiefly occupied with little wars or with 
matters in which his hero took but a small part, the siege of 
Rennes and the battle of Cocherel being the chief exceptions. But. 
he maintains the interest throughout at the same time that he 
treats matters with the minutest historical scrutiny. The most 
really important thing about the book, however, is the help that it 
gives in combating two delusions, one of old date, one quite recent. 
The first is that the middle ages were a time of barbarism and 
savagery when everybody was dirty, ignorant, miserable, and 
generally vile. The second, which is a favourite craze with 
some historians of merit in England, is that the hundred years’ 
war was a misfortune for us. The truth is that the hundred years’ 
war made England a nation in the proper sense of the word, sepa- 
rating it from the Continent, and setting it at variance therewith, 
giving it the prestige of almost unbroken victory, and implanting 
in the heart of the people that national spirit and undaunted con- 
fidence in themselves which till our own day has never quailed. 
No price could be too much to pay for this; and though the 

rice actually was not of the lightest, it was certainly not too 
eavy. 

M. Couat, who is known to classical students already by a good 
essay on Catullus, has not unnaturally been induced by his study 
of that author to deal with the Alexandrian school of poetry (3). 
In this volume (treating of the period from 324-222 B.c.) he 
begins by giving a description of the ancient city of Alexandria 
itself. ‘Then he passes to the question (known to be # somewhat 
complicated one) of the chronology of the Alexandrian poets and 
grammarians. The ground thus cleared and mapped out, he: 
goes on to the precursors of Callimachus—Philetas, Hermesianax, 
Phanocles, and others. Then the elegies of Callimachus have a 
chapter to themselves, followed by a more general one on the 
Alexandrian epigram. The hymns of Callimachus occupy a 
whole book, Apollonius Rhodius a chapter (rather short, perhaps,. 
considering his merit and interest), Rhianus (who has to be dealt 
with on the e2 pede system) another, Callimachus’s lost epic of 
Hecale a third. Theocritus, Aratus, and Eratosthenes follow, and 
the volume winds up with an account of the famous literary 
dispute of Callimachus and Apollonius, the first important quarrel 
of authors on record. The whole makes a good study of a good 
kind—the kind which blends pure scholarship with literary treat- 
ment. In a matter where so much of the material is purely con- 
jectural, and so much more has to be pieced together trom scraps 
and fragments, or taken at second-hand from accounts none too 
particular or clear, there must always of course be room for a 
great deal of difference of opinion on details, The general merit. 
of M. Couat’s method of treatment and its result are all that cam 
be pronounced upon here. 


M. Duponchel (4) having strongly supported, if he did not 
originate, the idea of a trans-Saharian railway, may be taken to 
have an appetite for grandivse engineering projects. His present 
treatise on the reclamation of the Gascon Landes—millions of 
acres of soil which is at present good for nothing but to grow 
scrubby pine trees—is also grandiose in idea, and decidedly tech- 
nical, but it is interesting. The instrument of reformation is to be 
what is called in French colmatage and in English “ warping ” 
(which may be seen in process of carrying out by anybody who 
chooses to visit the Humber or the Wash) ; that is to say, flood- 
ing and depositing of sediment, which in time becomes fertile soil. 
But whereas sea-water, or, at least, estuary-water, is, as far as we 
know, alone used for this purpose in England, M. Duponchel pro- 
poses to create a system of great reservoirs in the Pyrenees to 
catch the destructive overflow waters of that range, and to conduct 
them, by an elaborate system of canals, to and over the Landes, 


(2) Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin, Par Siméon Luce. La jeunesse 
de Bertrand. Deuxieme cdition, Paris: Hachette. 
(3) La poésie alexandrine. Par Auguste Couat. Paris: Hachette. 


(4) Théorie des alluvions artificielles—fertilisation des Landes, Par As 
Duponchel. Paris: Hachette. 
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The thirteenth volume of M. Thiers’s speeches (5) contains dis- 
courses delivered between February and December 1571. 


We can only mention an extensive theory of the sciences, 
mental and physical, in two stout volumes, by M. L. Bourdeau (6). 


The new volume of M. Imbert. de 
Tuileries (7) is principally busied, putting Marie Antoinette her- 
eelf out “f the question, with Mme. Roland. There is also much 
about the September massacres, respecting which the author 
rightly considers that, as long as paradoxical Republicans choose 
to defend them, the truth cannot be too often told. 


Messrs. Hachette’s useful sary des merveilles, which is 
robably the best collection extant of books dealing in a popular 
t accurate fashion with scientific subjects, has been increased by 

a treatise on the phonograph and some kindred instruments (8). 


It is good that Academicians should write books for children in 
= French, and this is what M. X. Marmier has done in his 
igendes des plantes et des oiseaux (9). 


The essays which M, Fouque has collected under the title Les 
révolutionnaires de la musique (10) are somewhat dissimilar in 
their character and style. A regular study of Le Sueur of some 
length is followed by a much shorter account of Berlioz’s two 
visits to Russia, in 1847 and 1867, and by brief articles on 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, on Tristan und Isolde, and on 
Die Meistersinger. The Le Ree part of the book might with 
advantage have stood by itself, and is full of interest. Le 
Sueur’s name is not perhaps much known in England, save to pro- 
fessed musicians; but, as the master of all the great French com- 

rs of this and the last generation, and as a musical innovator 
of some force himself, he deserves notice. 


M. Charton, a member of the French Bar and a senator, has 
recorded in the form half of autobiography, half of a moral 
story, certain experiences of his youth and the influence exercised 
on it by a pictorial representation of the scene described in the 
famous Tabula Cebetis (11). There are notes of interest and a 
translation of the Tabula itself. 


Every Englishman knows the name of Roubiliac (as he him- 
self, in deference to the weakness of his adopted country, finally 
spelt it), and many Englishmen, if only from casual visits to 

estminster Abbey, Oxford, and Cambridge, know his work in 
sculpture; but probably very few know any more. M. Le Roy de 
St.-Croix, in a modest pamphlet (12), has got together what there 
is to be known of the Lyonnese sculptor who made England his 
home in the middle of the last century, and has added a fair list 
of his work. The biographer is much disturbed because neither 
France nor England has put up a statue to his favourite. 


M. Lemerre has added to his Petite Bibliotheque Alphonse 
Daudet's Contes du Lundi (13), which, if not equal to the Lettres 
de mon moulin, have not a little of the same merit. 

In the “ Ancient” department of the same collection the second 
volume of Le Magon’s sixteenth-century translation of the 


Decameron (14) has appeared. 


A reissue of the Guide Diamant to Holland and the Northern 
— (15), in the excellent Joanne series, needs only to be men- 
tioned. 


M. Nest’s “ Promenades parisiennes ” (16), as his alternative title 
designates them, appear to be, like many other collections of the 
same kind, reprints of light newspaper articles. These are very fair 
of their kind, and bear the rather severe trial of collection better than 
usual. M. Nest visits skating clubs, masked balls, “gentlemen races” 
{which appears to be the singular French designation of races 
with gentlemen riders), art sales, watering-places, and the like ; 
overhears conversations—perhaps with an inventive ear—and 
reports them. 


M. Grison (17) isa reporter, too, buta reporter of a much more 
serious type in the full French sense of the adjective. He makes no 
secret of his profession, and he does profess to report without 
embroidery or the use of cocked hats and swords. It would 
require a very close and accurate knowledge of Paris—a know- 
ledge which we suspect very few Parisians themselves possess— 
to check M. Grison’s statements. But they certainly are interest- 


L {s) Discours parlementaires de M. Thiers. Tome xut. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 


(6) Théorie des sciences. Par L. Bourdeau. Paris: Germer-Baillidre. 

(7) Marie Antoinette et Pagonie de la royauté. Par Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Paris: Dentu. 

(8) Le microphone, le radiophone, et le phonographe. Par le Comte Th. 
du Moncel. Paris: Hachette. vs 

(9) Légendes des plantes et des oiseaux. Par X. Marmier. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(10) Les révolutionnaires de la musique. Par Octave Fouque. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

(11) Le tableau de Cébés, Par Edouard Charton. Paris: Hachette. 

(12) Vie et ouvrages de L. F. Roubilliac. Par Le Roy de St.-Croix. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 

(13) Contes du Lundi. Par A. Daudet. Paris: Lemerre. 


(14) Le Décaméron de Jean Bocace, Par A. Le Macon. Tome 11. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


(15) Hollande et bords du Rhin. Par P. Joanne. Paris: Hachette. 
PP Sans Les mains dans mes poches. Par Raoul Nest. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 


pg? Paris horrible et Paris original. Par Georges Grison. Paris: 
u. 


ing to read, especially if the reader assists himself with a 
good map of the French capital ; for not a few of M. Grison’s 
journeys are into parts of the French capital which no 
ordinary visitor, or even resident, is likely to know. The 
rookeries round the Route de la Révolte afford him abundant 
hunting-ground (indeed we have a dim recollection that some sort 
of controversy as to the actual condition of these quarters was the 
result of the articles here reprinted). Then he describes the great 
cités or insule—huge blocks of lodgings which often contain 
hundreds of different families. The woes of copying and other 
hard-worked and ill-paid occupations are relieved by dissertations 
on “les petits métiers,” the odd out-of-the-way employments that 
chequer the commoner livelihoods of a great city. Some papers on 
the lower kind of Parisian drinking-shops date themselves pretty 
clearly from the time of the popularity of L’Assommoir, and they 
are succeeded by others on the lower kind of balls and dancing 
saloons. Into less reputable places still M. Grison makes his wa 
undauntedly, though his pen discreetly abstains from dipping itse 
in “naturalist” ink; and he has a curious account of an inter- 
view he once had with Mrs. Josephine Butler. Parisian thieves 
and murderers he treats not lovingly, but knowingly Boe grand- 
fathers would have said “ gnostically” or “knowledgably,” for 
slang, is alas! of all times), and he does not abstain from hospitals, 
dead-houses, and mad-houses. M. Grison is, however, a business- 
like person, with nothing morbid about him, and with a consider- 
able notion of improving the ills he describes. ' 


M. Marc Monnier’s volume (18) of stories is admirably written 
and agreeable to read. There is something piquant, though perhaps 
nothing very novel, in the half fantastic, half Voltairian vein of - 
satire on the present times which he works in the best of them, 
Le charmeur and Les expériences de Paul Chinel. The 
former tells of a good inhabitant of the village of Piogre (which, 
unfortunately, as M. Monnier tells us, is now not to be found any- 
where), and how he found a pot of gold under a roche aux fées, 
or something of that kind, by the aid of a white sorcerer. The 
second tells how Paul Chinel (which a great scholar with bold 
conjecture may make into polichinelle) tried the professions, and 
what came of it. It is excellent fooling, told in excellent French, 
and not without much wit behind the folly. 


OF M. Enault’s book (19) the chief things that we can conscien- 
pg say are that it is very long and that it is about the war of 
1870. 

The author of Téte a/’envers (20) is to be commended for honesty 
and boldness in distinctly reminding his readers of Manon Lescaut 
and Madame Bovary in his preface. Datetenetele, however, he has 
not quite succeeded in providing a thirdswoman for that forlorn 
but immortal pair in his Rose Parent, a peasant girl whose ¢éte @ 
Venvers drives —_ into misery and sin, 

Un homme fatal (21) is a commonplace book enough. M. de 
Charnacé has done much better work in less popular, but 
more useful, departments of literature. 


In Tu et toi (22) the author, who calls himself Ange-Bénigne, 
has set M. Droz very closely as a model before him, As usual in 
such cases, the defects of the pattern are more closely copied than 
the merits; but yet something of these latter (and, indeed, not a 
little) is reproduced in Tu et tot. 

M. Rabusson has taken a perilous, but capable, subject (23), (the 
same which, in different ways, Zhe Blot «’ the Scutcheon and La 
_ comtesse represent), and has treated it not without pathos, 

ut scarcely with the due amount of power. 


In Une parisienne (24) Mme. Vignon has endeavoured to dis« 
play the virtues, as daughter, wife, and mother, of the old variety 
of Parisian upper-class bouwrgeoise before the Second Empire and 
the progress of civilization spoilt the breed; and she has not 
succeeded ill, As for the extraordinary specimen of English 
which forms at once the epigraph and the explanation of 
Chichinette (25), it is not the only distortion of our language of 
which M. Pégé de Oéhel has been guilty. His book is apparently 
written with virtuous intents, but it has the three defects of being 
sinful, of being a little unsavoury, and withal of being a little 
preposterous, The “Grand Drame”(26) of M. Badin’s book is, 
as may perhaps be guessed, the war of 1870-1871. His sketches, 
though unequal, are not uninteresting ; the first, a hospital story, 
has a good deal of pathos, and the second, the history of an escape 
from captivity after Metz, is also good. M. Dollfus’s Caprices de 
Vamour (27) is also a collection of short stories somewhat oddly 
named, As a rule they are better imagined than worked out. 

The successes (certainly not beneath their merit) of Le fils de 
Coralie and Le mariage d'Odette do not seem yet to have 
encouraged or enabled M. Delpit to produce a really good novel. 


(18) Le charmeur. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: Charpentier. 

(19) L’amour et la guerre. Par L. Enault. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette. 

(20) Téte alenvers. Par Dubut de Laforest. Paris: Charpentier. 

(21) Unhomme fatal. Par Guy de Charnacé. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(22) Tuet toi. Par Ange-Bénigne. Paris: Plon. 

(23) Fiancés! Par H. Rabusson. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(24) Une parisienne. Par Claude Vignon. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(25) Chichinette—My Chicken Eat. Par Pégé de Céhel. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(26) Petits cétés dun grand drame. Par A Badin. Paris: Calmann- 

vy. 


Les caprices de amour. Par C, Dollfus. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 
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La marquise (28) is not only a story where everybody is another's, 
but where everybody is another’s in some particularly unpleasant 
way. A mother gives a daughter in marriage to her own lover of 
= years’ standing. Brothers and sisters (legally speaking, if 
not by blood) fall in love with one another. A father-in-law kills 
his son-in-law in a duel. All this is told, as is usual with M. 
Delpit, without undue complaisance ; but, at the same time, with- 
out the power necessary to cover and excuse such an extremely 
disagreeable embroglio. 

Les désirs de Jean Servien (29) is a very different book from all 
its companions here, except M. Marc Monnier’s, in that it is 
written by a man who is a thorough master of scholarly French. 
M. France half apologizes for his book as being literally a nine 
years’ kept work. The apology was unnecessary, except for a 
certain similarity in subject with M. Jules Vallés’s Jacques 
Vingtras; the theme, the disillusion of a bachelier, who finds no 
career ready for him, is roughly like the clever Communard’s. 
But there could hardly be anything more unlike M. Vallés’s 
vigorous asperity and active rage with an unappreciative world 
than M. France's poetical and contemplative handling. As a piece 
of literature the book is very good, though the hero is a little 
lacking in idiosyncrasy. 

If Frenchmen do not continue to hate Prussians, it will not 
be M. Henry Cauvain’s fault. A more atrocious scoundrel 
than the'German spy who wrecks Rosa Valentin’s (30) happi- 
ness, and. more brutal ruffians than his companions when 
he leads them in triumph to the land he has spied out, have 
not often been drawn in fiction. It is impossible, however 


‘little sympathy one may have with the attitude of the invaders 


towards those whom they conquered, to accept the picture here 
given as anything but unbistorical and exaggerated. That the 
Germans were ruthless and tyrannical at their worst, unchivalrous 
and worrying at their best, may be admitted ; but of the particular 
crime with which M, Cauvain charges his spy, they were 
acquitted by French as well as other testimony almost in- 
variably. 

Jules Fabien (31) is one of the semi-political novels which are 
common just now in France, and which are rarely interesting. 
Caricatures of M. Gambetta, like other things, pall. 

On the other hand, La fille de Notre Dame (32) is by no means the 
worst of M. Charles d’Héricault’s curious studies of the Revolution ; 
but the best part of it is the legend of the Boulonnais with which 
it opens. 


(28) La marquise. Par A. Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(29) Les désirs de Jean Servien. Par Anatole France. Paris : 
Lemerre. 


(30) Rosa Valentin. Par H. Cauvain. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(31) Jules Fabien. Par P. Lano. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(32) La fille de Notre Dame. Par C. d’Héricault. Paris: Didier. 


In reference to the article on the Lincoln Architectural Society in 
our issue of July 22nd, we gladly make a correction of fact. 
Of the three new churches, the designing of which the article 
inadvertently attributed to the late Sir Gilbert Scott, the church 
of St. John was designed by Mr. R. J. Withers. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. August 29, 30, 31, and September 1, 1882. 
Principal Vocalists : 

Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss ELEANOR FARNOL, and Madame 
MARIE ROZE, Madame PATEY and Madame TREBELLI; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS and Mr. JOSEPH MAAS; Mr. SANTLEY, 

Mr. F. KING, and Signor FOLI. 


Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 500 PERFORMERS, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES : 

TUESDAY MORNING, Aucust 29.—‘* Elijah.” 

TUESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, by Sir Julius Benedict, entitled “ Graziella” ; and 
a Miscellaneous Selection, including the Overture to “* Benvenuto Cellini,” by Berlioz, and 
Suite de Balle:, by Mr. F. Cowen, 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August _30.—New Oratorio, “The Redemption,” composed 
expressly tor this Festival by Monsieur Charles Gounod. r 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, by Mr. A. R. Gaul, entitled “ The Holy 
City’; a New Orchestral Work, d by Mr. Villiers ford; and a Miscell 


THURSDAY MORNING, August 31.—“ Messiah.” 


THURSDAY EVENING,—A New Cantata, “ Psyche,” by Herr Gade (composed ex- 

ressly for this Festival) ; and a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising Marche Nuptiale, by 
Me Gounod ; a New Symphony, by Mr. Hubert Parry ; Overture to * William Teil,” xc. 

FRIDAY MORNING, September 1.—Cherubini’s “ Mass in C,” Beethoven's * Mount of 
Olives,” * Triumph Lied,” by Brahms; and Mozart's Symphony in G Minor. 


FRIDAY EV£NING.—* The Redemption.” 


Tickets for Secured Seats for Morning Performances, each 
For Unsecured Places . 

For Secured Seats for Evening Performances . 
For Unsecured Places 


The STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE will ballot for and select places for persons (whether resident 
in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently attend to ballot for their own places. 
Applications to the St itt ied by the price of the places required, 
that 


may be made, either personally or by letter, to R. H. MILWARD, Esq.. the C’ 
Committee, 41 Waterioo Street, Birmingham. 


airman of 


Persons desirous of engaging Apartments are requested to make application, personally or 
4 letter, to Messrs. HARRISON & HARRISON, Music-sellers, Colmore Row and Bennett's 

ill, Birmingham, where a Register of Lodgings may be inspected. 

The Town Hall will be lighted by the Crompton-Winfield Electric Light during the 
Evening Performances. 

Applications for detailed mmes to be ad d to Mr. R 
to the Festival Committee, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


PORES GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRA TORIUM,"*** CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM," and MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ '&c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. Is. 


L. Impey, Secretary 


(THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


LAST WEEK. Will CLOSE August 7. Admission, 1s. 


(THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


BANK HOLIDAY, Monday, August 7, LAST DAY. Admission, 6d. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
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